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EMILIUS OVIATT RANDALL. 


1850-1819. 

This issue of the QUARTERLY is a memorial to Emilius Oviatt 
Randall, Secretary of the Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society from February, 1894, to the date of his death, 
December 18, 1919, a period of twenty-five years. Through all 
that time he was editor of the OH10 ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HIs- 
TORICAL QUARTERLY. Its pages bear the impress of his character 
— his industry, his literary merit as historian and his devotion to 
his native state. They constitute a more enduring memorial than 
the spontaneous tribute of a host of friends and appreciative 
readers within and beyond the borders of Ohio. 

With the poignant regret at the death of our secretary comes 
a feeling of pride in the contemplation of his achievements and 
character. In no better way can the appreciative estimate of 
both be presented than through the testimonials of those who 
were in close touch with his life work. These are set forth on 
the following pages with supplemental notes and quotations 
from his writings. 

It is a noteworthy coincidence that Mr. Randall’s first liter- 
ary work, so far as known, was as editor and that his last contri- 
bution was to The Ohio Newspaper, published by the department 
of journalism of the Ohio State University. From the proceeds 
of his youthful editorial venture he realized sufficient to pay in 
part the expenses of a trip to the Paris exposition of 1867, the 
reminiscences of which furnished the material for an informing 
and delightful address fifty years later before the Kit-Kat Club 
—the last extended and carefully prepared address that he de- 
livered. 

The Kit-Kat Club held a service in honor of the memory of 
Mr. Randall at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, O., February 
I, 1920, at 3 o'clock P. M. The program and tributes are here 
given in full: 
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PROGRAM. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 
Henry A. WILLIAMS, 
President of the Club. 


INVOCATION, 
Rev. IrvING MAURER. 


“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT,” 
DousLeE QUARTET, 


Messrs. Karl Hoenig, John M. Sheridan, Ray R. Smith, Frank T. Well- 
ing, A. M. Calland, Harold G. Simpson, W. D. McKinney 
and Wm. A. Vause. 


RANDALL, OUR PRESIDENT, 
OsmMAn C. Hooper, 
Secretary of the Club.- 


RANDALL AND THE OHIO SUBREME COURT, 
Hon. Hucu L. NICHOLs, 
Chief Justice Ohio Supreme Court. 


RANDALL, THE ARCHAEOLOGIST-HISTORIAN, 
Hon. James E. CAMPBELL, 


President Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society. 


RANDALL AND THE CITY LIBRARY, 
Joun J. Pucu, 
Librarian City Library. 


RANDALL, SON OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Cotonet W. L. Curry, 
Past President Ohio Sons of the American Revolution. 


RANDALL, THE MAN, 
Hon. Dantet J. RYAN. 


“NEARER MY GOD TO THEE,” 
DousLe QUARTET. 


BENEDICTION, 
Dr. JosepH S. KorxFELD. 
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RANDALL MEMORIAL MEETING. 


Mr. Henry A. Williams, president of The Kit-Kat Club, in 
opening the meeting, said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members and Friends of the Kit-Kat 
Club: 

For the first time since this Club was organized in October, 
1911, we have assembled in memorial session. Remarkable as it 
is that for more than eight years death should not have invaded 
our membership, it is still more remarkable that when he finally 
struck, he struck among our noblest, and took away our President, 
— our revered friend and beloved member, Emilius O. Randall. 

It is hard to speak in measured terms of Mr. Randall. He 
touched life in so many and varied activities, and touched nothing 
that he did not brighten and make better, so that no phrase seems 
fitting for him, save words of eulogy. He was an ideal citizen, 
an ideal neighbor, an ideal friend, and'‘ideal in all the endearing 
ties of domestic life. 

It has been beautifully said that “Since all must die, how 
glorious it is that some may die in an undying cause.” Mr. Ran- 
dall died in the undying cause of devotion to truth, and fidelity 
to all that was highest and best. His creed of life was service. 
He was never too busy or too fatigued to give himself without 
stint or reserve to any call that might make even the humblest of 
men brighter, better or more content. And so he came to the 
end of life. 

It may well be said of him, as was said of Mordecai in 
Daniel Deronda: 


“Nothing is here for tears; nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and _ fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


Rev. Irving Maurer, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, of which Mr. Randall was a member, wil! offer the 
invocation. 
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INVOCATION. 
BY REV. IRVING MAURER. 


O God, bless us in this hour with worthy memories. We 
thank Thee for the life of this friend of ours, for his genial 
presence and his noble heart. We thank Thee for his faith in 
the simple virtues, for his confidence in the ways of the people, 
for his trust in Thee. 

Grant to us, as we think of him in this fellowship of kindred 
spirits, a more steadfast loyalty to the institutions which were 
dear to him, that for each of us life may hold more courage and 
cheer. 

May Thy peace attend our thoughts of him, and may he not 
have lived in vain. For Thy name’s sake, Amen. 

The double quartet from the Republican Glee Club, of which 
Mr. Randall was an honorary member and at whose banquets 
he had often served as toastmaster, then sang: 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


Lead, kindly light! amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home; 
Lead thou me on; 

Keep thou my feet: I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


So long thy power has blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since and lost awhile! 


Mr. Williams, in introducing Mr. Osman C. Hooper, said: 

As I have have stated, Mr. Randall, at the time of his death, 
was President of the Kit-Kat Club. He was one of its most 
active members, and his papers, read at its meetings, were always 
models of entertainment and instruction, setting a mark of per- 
formance so high that they were a source of inspiration and 
despair to those who followed. 
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It is fitting that Mr. Hooper should speak for the Club on 
this occasion. Mr. Hooper is a charter member of the Club, was 
its first President, and has been for many years its Secretary and 
active Executive. I have the privilege of presenting Mr. Osman 
C. Hooper. 


RANDALL, OUR PRESIDENT. 


BY OSMAN C. HOOPER. 
Secretary of the Kit-Kat Club. 


The Kit-Kat Club meets today in sorrow. Death has entered 
our circle and taken our President, Emilius Oviatt Randall who, 
whether the mood was of laughter or tears, was our friend of 
unfailing sympathy; a leader of our thought, and a promoter of 
our companionship. His coming to the Club presidency — an 
office given unanimously and joyously because there was none 
other whom it fitted so well — had been the assurance to us all 
of a pleasant and profitable year. He had planned the year’s 
schedule with care and had begun a service that promised the 
fulfillment of every wish for a flawless fellowship in the consid- 
eration of themes worthy of us and in full keeping with our pur- 
poses as a Club. He presided at the first meeting in October, 
bravely and uncomplainingly enduring, as he did so, the first 
suffering of a fatal disease. When he left that gathering, it was 
to return no more to our circle and never to resume the active 
work of his profession. Save for a few occasions when he was 
permitted to ride out, he was for weeks confined to his home or 
the hospital. But his thoughts were with us as ours were with 
him. Out of his weakness and pain, he gave counsel in the con- 
duct of Club affairs, and did not rest till he was assured that all 
was done for another successful meeting. In those days of 
anxiety, members were privileged to call at his home and join 
personally in the formally expressed hope of the Club that he 
would soon be in his accustomed place at the head of the table. 
But on the morning of December 18, death came, dissipating our 
hopes and saddening our hearts by taking him from our earthly 
fellowship forever. 
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Mr. Randall was born at Richfield, Ohio, October 28, 1850. 
His mother was a woman of culture and a lover of the best and 
most beautiful things in life. His father, whom in his_ later 
years I was privileged to know, combined in his person qualities 
that were many and varita. Besides being a icading book-dealer 
of Columbus, h= was an eloquent divine, a devoted ana influential 
churchmz«, a profound Biblical scholar and an author of books 
whici: in many Ohio homes ranked next to the Bible because they 
were an exposition of its themes. There was dignity in his walk, 
serenity in his face and authority in his speech. To the son were 
transmitted the characteristics of both parents — an exceptional 
heritage of birth, glorified by an Americanism which antedated 
the Revolution and shared in the struggle for independence. His 
wise father directed his training in the schgols and, before his 
college days, broadened his learning by taking him on a trip to 
Europe when royalty was aflame. It was a rare comradeship — 
that of father and son — and the latter often referred to it with 
the tenderest feeling. 

Graduating at Cornell in 1874, Mr. Randall first turned his 
attention to editorial work and then, partly through force of cir- 
cumstances, to business. Later he studied law at the Ohio State 
University, where he took both the bachelor’s and master’s degree 
in law, and for six years was professor of law. In the meantime, 
he had made friends and had been honored in every circle he 
entered, whether of literature, business or law. In 1894 he be- 
came secretary of the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society, 
and in the following year was elected Reporter of the Ohio 
Supreme Court. Thus he came to two important tasks that were 
congenial and suited to his diverse talents. In them he continued 
to the end, performing a great volume of work as reporter of 
Supreme Court decisions, as editor of the Archzological and 
Historical QuaRTERLY, as author of numerous historical books 
and as speaker on historical and literary themes, at the invitation 
of people both within and beyond the limits of the state. These 
were years of earnest, joyous service of others —a service that 
will never be forgotten by those for whom it was so freely ren- 
dered. Some recognition of it was made last year when Ohio 
University conferred upon him the degree of doctor of laws. 
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But a recognition, wider and even more highly prized, was 
that written in the hearts of those who knew and loved him. 

During his college days at Ithaca, Mr. Randall met Miss 
Mary A. Coy, the lady who later became his wife. To her and 
their two sons and daughter, we of the Kit-Kat Club offer our 
sympathy. We, too, have suffered a grievous loss. We knew 
his genial companionship, his ready helpfulness and his contin- 
uing friendship. His sterling scholarship, his vivacious eloquence 
and his industrious pen won for him a wide admiration, while 
his historical research offers to this and succeeding generations a 
legacy of inestimable value. 

We are proud to have known him and to have walked with 
him through the years; and here, in this solemn hour, we write 
down among our most treasured memories his qualities as man 
and citizen, companion and friend. 

Mr. Williams then said: 

Mr. Randall was Reporter of the Supreme Court of Ohio 
from 1895 until his death. Since the adoption of our present 
Constitution in 1851, until the present time, ninety-nine volumes 
of reports have been issued, with one in preparation. Of these 
one hundred volumes, forty-eight, almost one-half, will bear the 
name of “Randall” as the compiler. This gives us something 
of the measure of his service as an official of our highest court. 
But it is only a superficial gauge. None of us, outside of the 
court, can know fully how much he contributed to the preparation 
of the reports, but we can rest confident that. his breadth of 
knowledge, his gift of expression, and his wide reading, both in 
law and in literature, were freely at the command of the judges, 
with all of whom his relations were of the most intimate and 
cordial character. Mr. Chief Justice Nichols will speak: 


RANDALL AND THE OHIO SUPREME COURT. 


RY HON. HUGH L. NICHOLS, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 


That fascinating orator, Senator Conkling, in his classic 
nominating speech, at the Republican National Convention, in 
1880, presenting the name of General Grant as a candidate for 
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President, said, in one of those wonderful sentences that he 
alone could compose, speaking of his great chieftain: “His fame 
was born not alone in things written and said, but of the arduous 
greatness of things done.” 

In somewhat similar vein, one can well speak of Mr. E. O. 
Randall, late the Reporter of the Supreme Court of Ohio. His 
field of activity was so wide, his accomplishments so great, and 
his achievements so marked, that one is perplexed to determine 
whether he was most excellent in his literary labors, in his splen- 
did speeches, or in the things he has done. : 

If our State had an Institute, patterned after the fashion of 
the Academy of France, where by selection the intellectuals of 
the state were gathered into one body, as a mark of the very 
highest distinction, I would, had I the right to select, have cast 
my vote for Mr. Randall; and I am of the firm conviction that 
by common consent his name would head the list. 

Mr. Randall was the efficient and well-beloved Reporter of 
our highest Court for nearly a quarter of a century, and, since 
the Constitutional Judicial Amendment in 1912, he was also the 
Official Reporter of the Courts of Appeals. In this capacity he 
was the repository of the private and confidential matters apper- 
taining to the administration of justice. Prior to 1913, it was 
his laborious duty to prepare the law points argued in each re- 
ported case, and to collate the authorities relied upon by counsel. 
This particular function of reporting was abandoned in 1913, as 
it has been in all but fourteen of the States of the Union. His 
work of reporting, covering but one-fourth of the Court’s life, 
embraced, however, five-twelfths of its actual output. 

In my chambers in the Judiciary Building I have spent many 
happy hours in social intercourse with Mr. Randall, and I want 
to bear testimony to the fact that I do not recall that I ever had. 
converse with him without adding to my store of knowledge. 

We found much edification in joint perusal of the letters of 
Mrs. James G. Blaine, published about ten years ago by her 
daughter. These letters were written by Mrs. Blaine principally 
to her several children. We felt that in these letters the picture 
she unconsciously drew of herself as a wife and mother is one 
of the most beautiful in all the pages of literature. 
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Mr. Randall was a roommate, at Andover, of the eldest son, 
Walker Blaine, and he well remembered the circumstances of the 
son reading to him the mother’s letters written to Walker while 
he was his fellow-student. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio feels that some signal honor 
should be paid to this great man, and to that end the Court itself 
has prepared a Memorial to be published with and made a part 
of Volume tor of the Reports of that Court. It is thought that 
Mr. Randall, had he the privilege of selecting the forum where 
his memory might be most enduringly and lovingly preserved, 
would have chosen this instrumentality. 

No other Reporter has been so signally honored; indeed, 
none of the distinguished members of the Supreme Court have 
been remembered in this wise by the Court itself, it being the 
established custom of the Court to memorialize its deceased mem- 
bers through the means of a committee of the Ohio Bar, ap- 
pointed by the Court for that purpose. 

And so it is, that for many generations yet to come, indeed 
so long as our very Government shall endure, the memory of 
Mr. Randall will be perpetuated, for every published volume of 
the ro1st Ohio State Reports must contain the Supreme Court’s 
estimate of its beloved Reporter. 

The Memorial is as follows: 

“The Supreme Court learned with deep regret of the death 
of Hon. Emilius O. Randall, for almost a generation the Reporter 
of the Court. He was an unusual man, and, as such, an unusual 
Reporter. Unusual as both, he sustained exceptional relations 
with the Supreme Court of Ohio, officially, and with its members, 
personally, for a long period of years. Those relations justify 
the unusual, special proceeding which this Court unanimously 
and sincerely approves. 

“In recognition of his long and valuable service in that place 
and of his distinguished position as a leader of wholesome public 
thought in the state, the Court has ordered that the following 
Memorial be spread upon its Minutes and published in Volume 
101 of the Ohio State Reports: 

“Emilius Oviatt Randall was born in Summit county, Ohio, 
October 28, 1850, and died at Columbus, December 18, 1919. His 
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parents were natives of Connecticut and were of strong Puritanic 
stock. Three of his great-grandfathers fought in the Revolution- 
ary. War, They were John Randall, Patrick Grant Pemberton 
and Benjamin Oviatt. Another direct lineal ancestor was Eben- 
ezer Pemberton, one of the founders and for many years pastor 
of the famous Old South Church of Boston. 

“Endowed by nature with fine literary capacity, and with the 
instinct for historical and archeological research, Mr. Randall 
received the education which was best suited to the exercise of 
those talents. As a scholar at the Columbus High School, and 
at the famous Phillips Academy of Andover, Massachusetts, 
where he attained high rank, he found opportunity for the display 
of his natural ability. In the former he was editor of the High 
School News, and, at Andover, of the Philo Mirror, the school 
magazine. He graduated*from Cornell University in 1874, with 
the degree of Ph. B. He then took a special postgraduate course 
in history at Cornell and in Europe. He was the Commencement 
Day orator at Cornell and the historian of his class. Of fine 
social tendencies, his gentle impulses were quickened and made 
firm by membership in two Greek-letter fraternities. 

“For a short time after his return from Europe he was an 
editorial writer on a Cleveland paper, but at the solicitation of 
his parents he returned to Columbus in 1878, and from that time 
until 1890 devoted himself to mercantile pursuits. During this 
time he read law and was admitted to the practice by the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio June 5, 1890. He graduated from the law 
school of the Ohio State University in 1892. 

“Having early developed a capacity for imparting knowledge, 
and possessing a warm and sympathetic intimacy with young 
men, he was made one of the Professors of Law of the Ohio 
State University in 1893, which position he occupied with great 
benefit to the institution and credit to himself until 1917. 

“On May 14, 1895, he was appointed Reporter of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, and occtipied that position until his death. 
He published forty-eight volumes of the Ohio State Reports. 
They constitute an outward exhibition of his service in that posi- 
tion, but they do not adequately testify to the great assistance 
he rendered in presenting to the bench and bar of the state the 
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contributions made by the Court to the body of the law and to 
our system of jurisprudence. 

“For more than thirty years Mr. Randall led a semi-public 
life. His activities in the spread of intelligence and in the instruc- 
tion of the people were manifold and far-reaching. It is doubt- 
ful if any other citizen of Ohio has mastered with such breadth 
and detail the history of the great Northwest Territory, which 
he always presented with attractive diction and vast learning. 
He had extensive knowledge of the mounds and Mound Builders. 
He knew the history of the tribes of Indians who have lived in 
the Northwest Territory, their chiefs and their achievements, and 
he eloquently described with sympathetic voice and pen the de- 
cline of the Indian influence in America. 

“He was in great demand as a speaker on art, literature, 
history, economics, politics and religion. In great public crises, 
like the recent world war, his services were much sought, and 
willingly and laboriously contributed for the public good. 

“His vast fund of knowledge on affairs relating to the gov- 
ernment of the state and its institutions led to his being consulted 
on important matters by every Governor of Ohio for the last 
quarter of a century, and by many state officials.and members 
of the General Assembly. 

“In 1893 he was appointed by Governor McKinley trustee 
of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. He 
became Secretary of the Society in 1894, and has been reap- 
pointed trustee by Governors Bushnell, Nash, Herrick, Harris, 
Harmon and Cox. He was editor of the Society’s QUARTERLY, 
and in 1903 was the protagonist and director of the Ohio Cen- 
ternial celebration held at Chillicothe. Mr. Randall edited the 
account of the proceedings of that celebration, a work of over 
700 pages. 

“A Republican in politics, he was a delegate to the National 
Convention of that party in 1904. He occupied many state and 
municipal positions of trust. 

“He actively engaged in the procuring of funds by private 
benefaction and public appropriation for the carrying on of many 
works for the historical and literary instruction of the people. 

“In addition to many lectures which he wrote and delivered 
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in different parts of the country and which disclosed his wide 
learning and versatile literary talents, he was the author of a 
number of works. Among these are Negotiable Acts Bills of 
Ohio, Cases in Ohio Agency, The Separatist Society of Zoar, 
The Mound Builders of Ohio, and Blennerhassett. He was an 
associate editor of Bench and Bar of Olio, two volumes, and 
contributor to Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure and Encyclo- 
pedia Americana. He was joint author with the Hon. Daniel J. 
Ryan of Randall and Ryan’s History of Ohio, in five volumes. 
If the distinguished authors of this work had rendered no other 
services to their state, this great work of itself would entitle them 
to the lasting gratitude of the people of Ohio. 

“Mr. Randall wrote well and with conspicuous beauty and 
strength of statement. His enthusiastic and optimistic nature 
and superb humor made a fit setting for the gospel of good cheer, 
of which he was the apostle. One of the finest things about him 
was his splendid love for children, and this always showed itself 
in the frequent lectures that he delivered in the public schoois 
and institutions, particularly to the afflicted children at the School 
for the Blind. 

“He was a member of the American Historical Association, 
the American Bar Association, Ohio State Bar Association, the 
American Literary Association, English Speaking Union, honor- 
ary life member of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, and 
Trustee of the Sessions Academy of Art. At his death he was 
President of the Kit-Kat Club of Columbus, a literary organ- 
ization, whose meetings were a constant delight to him, and which 
he enriched with his learning and wit. 

“On October 28, 1874, Mr. Randall was married to Mary, 
the daughter of John H. and Catherine Coy, Ithaca, N. Y., who, 
with two sons and a daughter, survive him. His private life was 
delightful and serene. He had a firm and beautiful beliet in his 
religion and was loyal to the Congregational Church, to which he 
belonged. Of incorruptible integrity and purity of character, 
he had the gentle spirit and the love for mankind which adorns 
and never fails to benefit the community in which it is found. 

“It is ordered that a copy of this Memorial be sent to the 
family of Mr. Randall.” 
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Mr. Williams, in presenting Gov. Jamies E. Campbell, said: 

Conspicuous as Mr. Randall was in many different and va. 
ried activities, there is one field in particular, where he stood 
pre-eminent, and that was the field of archeology. Fine as he 
was in literary ability, he there had his rivals; happy as he was 
as an after-dinner speaker and toastmaster, others there ventured 
to challenge his superiority, but in knowledge of the early history 
of Ohio, and of its earliest inhabitants, he was universally recog- 
nized as having no equal. His writings on the Mound Builders 
and their works, concerning Indians and Indian life and charac 
ter, are and will continue to be accepted as authority. 

Mr. Randall was a trustee for many years of The Ohic 
Archeological and Historical Society. For the last twenty-five 
years, he has been its Secretary. 

During much of Mr. Randall’s connection with the Society 
Governor Campbell has been a conspicuous and helpful member 
and is now its President. He knows much of Mr. Randall’s cor - 
tributions to its literature and, its records, and will speak. 


RANDALL, ARCHAEOLOGIST AND HISTORIAN 
BY HON. JAMES E. CAMPBELL, | 


It is especially fitting that these impressive services in mem- 
ory of Emilius Oviatt Randall should be feelingly participated 
in by The Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society ; for 
of the many eminent and useful Citizens associated with that 
organization in its long career, his name leads all the rest. 

In February, 1893, the society was in an unsatisfactory con-- 
dition generally, and three thousand dollars behind financially 
Governor McKinley, having a full appreciation of the work for 
which the society had been founded, repeatedly urged Mr. Ran 
dall to accept a trusteeship and, although a very busy man, he 
finally consented. Having assumed the responsibility, however 
he took hold of his duties with his customary intelligence anc 
vigor, and a few months later, became Secretary of the Societv 
which position he held continuously until his death — having beer 
successively appointed as trustee by Governors Bushnell, Nash, 
Herrick, Harris, Harmon and Cox. In addition to his work as 
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secretary, he has been all of that time editor of the Society’s 
many and valuable publications. 


One of Mr. Randall’s services to The Ohio Archzologica} 
and Historical Society was to assist largely in procuring an ap- 
propriation of ten thousand dollars from the General Assembly 
for the purpose of holding, under the auspices of the society, the 
centennial celebration of Ohio’s admission into the Union. He 
was secretary of the commission having charge of that celebra- 
tion, labored unceasingly to make it a success and was universally 
conceded to be its protagonist. Another service, and an almost 
invaluable one, was to procure an appropriation of one hundred 
thousand dollars to erect the artistic and well adapted building 
which now houses the collections of the society. That beautiful 
structure with its priceless treasures, may well be called a monu- 
ment to Emilius Oviatt Randall. 


Mr. Randall was known far and wide as the leading author- 
ity upon the Mound Builders who created a very large proportion 
of the archeological remains of the country. These remains are 
especially numerous and interesting in the State of Ohio. To 
the various locations where relics of Mound Builders have been 
found and which have become the property of the society, such 
as the Serpent Mound and Fort Ancient, and the historical spots 
which are memorials of the Indian occupation of the State, such 
as the Logan Elm, also the property of the society, Mr. Randall 
gave much personal attention. The scientific exploration of 
archeological locations he was content to leave to such of his 
associates as specialized thereon. He found time, nevertheless, 
for frequent speeches and lectures on the subject, for numerous 
articles, and for several pretentious archeological papers and 
monographs. In his own words, he had, through contact with 
the archeological specialists and their explorations, “acquired an 
irresistible interest in the subject —a subject fraught with fas- 
cination because of its uniqueness and mystery.” Mr. Randall’s 
more important writings on archeology include The Serpent 
Mound, Adams County, Ohio, published in 1905; Masterpieces 
of the Mound Builders, published in 1908; and the very interest- 
ing resume of Ohio archzology in the introductory chapters of 
the History of Ohio — The Rise and Progress of an American 
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State. This: last named work, in five volumes, is an immensely 
valuable contribution to history in general and is a permanent ' 
testimonial to the accuracy, impartiality, exhaustive research 
and fine descriptive writing on the part of Mr. Randall and his 
co-author, Daniel J. Ryan. 


While Mr. Randall’s surprising historical activities and the 
executive duties of his office as Secretary of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society precluded a greater output 
of archeological literature on his part, nevertheless he had at- 
tained a position before the public unique in its relations to the 
Ohio Mound Builders and prehistoric Indian tribes. He was the 
interpreter of things archeological as between the scientific in- 
vestigator and the public. _His remarkable gift of oratory, his 
happy facility of expressing the most complicated ideas in terms 
intelligible to the average audience, together with his rare humor 
and pleasing personality, assured to his hearers a treat so unusual 
that few could forego subsequent opportunities to come under 
the spell of his oratory. 

With respect to the Indian period of Ohio history —the | 
direct connecting link between the semi-historic and the pre- 
historic and belonging almost equally to each — Mr. Randall was 
at once the master of fact and eloquence. His striking descrip- 
tions of the stirring events of Indian warfare in Ohio, of the 
Ohio tribes and their great chieftains, are word pictures so 
strongly and beautifully drawn as to hold the mind of the reader 
transfixed. His Life of Tecumseh, “the finest flower of the 
American aboriginal race” (1906) pays a tribute to the great 
Shawnee chief only equalled in its force and beauty by that of 
the classic Parkman and his eulogy of Pontiac. His Life of 
Logan, published in 1911, is a forceful monograph; and his 
handling of the Indian in the History of Ohio is unsurpassed in 
literary excellence. 

Mr. Randall’s activities as a writer were numerous and va- 
ried. As a boy of sixteen he edited and published for one 
year a paper known as the Whip-poor-will. This paper was 
the outcome of a debating society of which he was the president 
at fifteen, and which attracted so much attention that it was 
written up in the newspapers by a young reporter named George 
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Kilbon Nash — later Governor of Ohio. The Whip-poor-will 
was so successful that out of the proceeds of its short existence 
young Randall was enabled to pay his expenses to Europe and 
the Holy Land as a companion to his father, a famous Baptist 
minister. Later, while a student at Cornell University he edited 
the Cornell Era. In spite of the loss of time devoted to editing 
this latter.publication, he was able to become the orator at com- 
mencement — his subject being The Spectator and the Tribune; 
and, on class day, was historian of the class of 1874 to which he 
belonged. 

In addition to the archzological publications hereinbefore 
mentioned and the History of Ohio, the following works were 
written by him: The Zoar Society, a sociological study of that 
communistic society in Ohio, for which purpose he spent several 
weeks in that community as its guest; Blennerhassett, a tale of 
the Aaron Burr conspiracy, as well as a biography of Harmon 
Blennerhassett with all its romantic details. He was also author 
of Negotiable Acts Bills of Ohio, Cases in Ohio Agency, and con- 
tributor to Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, and associate 
editor of Bench and Bar of Ohio. His high standing as a his- 
torian is attested by the many historicai societies which elected 
him to membership. 

Mr. Williams then introduced Mr. John J. Pugh, as follows: 


We are all proud of the splendid building that stands at the 
head of State street, as the home of the Columbus Public Library. 
It bears over its door the name of Andrew Carnegie. When 
the complete story is told of the securing of that building for 
Columbus, it will be seen that in all fairness there should be 
chiseled by the side of the name of the donor, the name of 
Emilius O. Randall. To him more than to any other man are 
we indebted for the Carnegie Library Building. He was a trus- 
tee of the Library for thirty-five years, serving at the time of his 
death. He had its advancement always at heart. During all the 
time that Mr. Randall was a member of the board, there was one 
other who equalled him, not only in point of length of service, 
but also in devoted allegiance to the library and its interests. Mr. 
Pugh, the present City Librarian, spent with Mr. Randall the 
span of a generation in this common and delightful service. 





Emilius Oviatt Randall. 


RANDALL AND THE CITY LIBRARY. 
BY JOHN J. PUGH, LIBRARIAN, 


It is not without emotion that I approach the subject, “Mr. 
Randal] and the Library.” The intimacy of my relations with 
Mr. Randall during the thirty-five years he served as Trustee of 
the Public Library, was such that the personal note cannot be 
excluded. However, a Johnson can well afford to have a Bos- 
well. The estimate of Mr. Randall as a factor of the Library 
does not suffer, even though written by a librarian who was 
devotedly attached to him. 


“And so I trust, tho’ I perchance may strike Love’s chord with clumsy 
hand, 
You'll feel the melody I tried to play — you’ll understand.” 


To E. O. Randall the Library was more than a trust. He 
regarded it as an object of love to be affectionately cared for. 
And through all the years that he was one of its Trustees, he 
lavished upon it the best of his time and thought.. To one who 
knows the relation of Mr. Randall to the Library, there cannot 
but occur the inscription that adorns the north transept of St. 
Paul’s over the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren, builder of that 
famous edifice, “Si monumentum requiris circumspice’”’ — 
“Reader, if thou ask for a monument, look around thee!” It 
any one wishes to see the most enduring monument of E. O. 
Randall, he need but look at the Library. It is his building, for 
it was largely through his influence that it was made possible. It 
is his spirit that constitutes the most precious treasure house 
therrein. 

Mr. Randall’s love of books flowed largely from his love of 
humanity. To him, knowledge was not a spade to dig with, nor 
a crown wherewith to adorn oneself, but power — power over 
the forces of darkness and its attendant evils and sorrows. He 
wanted every one to have a chance to better his lot and improve 
his life, and that chance he saw in the Library where all the 
people might drink at the fountain head of knowledge. He had 
a Herculean task before him. He had to educate the city gov; 
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ernment to appreciate the need of a library, and the people to 
the use of it. He succeeded in both because of the transparent 
sincerity of all his appeals. Thus the library sentiment grew 
steadily until finally Mr. Carnegie, convinced by Mr. Randall of 
the needs of an adequate building, and charmed by his winning 
personality, gave more generously than his wont. toward the 
erection of our splendid library structure. 

Every nook and corner of the library was dear to Mr. Ran- 
dall, but none so dear as the Children’s department. He took 
especial delight in visiting with the juvenile readers, fellow- 
shipping with them and listening with genuine boyish interest as 
they recounted the story of some boy-hero in the book they had 
just read. He often quoted this from Garfield: — “I feel a pro- 
founder reverence for a boy than for a man. I never meet a 
ragged boy on the street without feeling that I may owe him a 
salute, for I know not what possibilities may be buttoned up 
under his coat.” 

The ideals which he sought to make real in our local library, 
he carried into the larger field of state-wide library development, 
and the present progressive Ohio library laws bear the impress 
of his thought. ; 

A lover of books, — himself a writer of books, E. O. Ran- 
dall’s life is after all his finest book. Its pages abound in lessons 
of love and loyalty which will ever be an inspiration to those 
who contemplate them. 

By the lovers of love and light, he lifted those about him to 
“that mountain where the Lord commandeth blessings, even life 
forevermore.” 

Mr. Williams then said: 

Mr. Randall is a fine example of the truth of the philosophy 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, who declared that the best way to 
train children, so as to produce the highest and best in character 
and equipment, is to begin with the grandparents. Mr. Randall 
was fortunate in his ancestry. His Americanism and devotion to 
country were exemplified in his forbears, who, on both sides in 
his ancestral line, bore arms in the cause of liberty in the Revo- 
lutionary War. Mr. Randall was justly proud of this heritage. 
He was a member of the Ohio Society of the Sons of the Amer- 
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ican Revolution, and of the Benjamin Franklin, the local chapter. 
He served as an officer in both organizations and spoke upon 
many occasions on patriotic subjects at their meetings and ban- 
quets. 

‘Col. W. L. Curry, a charter member of the State Society, a 
Past President and for many years State Registrar, and an active 
executive of the Society, will speak. 


RANDALL, SON OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
BY COL. W. L. CURRY. 


Emilius Oviatt Randall, to whom we pay tribute today, was 
a very active member of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution for more than a quarter of a century. He joined the 
Society, March 31, 1894. His ancestors, both paternal and mater- 
nal, served as soldiers of the Revolution, in establishing American 
independence, and had long and honorable service. They were 
of sturdy New England stock and some of the strains of the 
families were traced back to the Puritans. 

John Randall, his great-grandfather, served as a soldier of 
the Continental Army, enlisting from New London County, Con- 
necticut, and served during the entire war. 

Benjamin Oviatt, his great-grandfather, served as a Minute 
Man, enlisting from the town of Goshen, Litchfield County, Con- 
necticut. 

Patrick Grant Pemberton, his great-grandfather, served in 
the Connecticut Militia. 

Mr. Randall often referred with pride to the long and hon- 
orable service of his ancestors in the Revolution with his convic- 
tion that the warm blood of patriotism and heroism which flowed 
in the veins of the men of ’76 does not become cold in the veins 
of their descendants by the lapse of years. He was a firm be- 
liever in the tenets of the Society, that, though far removed in 
kinship, blood will tell for successive generations, when the op- 
portunity comes ; that the spirit which led these ancestors to battle 
for liberty inspires their descendants to fight the battles of all 
our wars in which they have taken so prominent a part; that 
Christianity and patriotism go hand in hand, and that the higher 
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a nation stands the more halo there is about the flag and the 
character of the people is measured by their devotion to it. 

Mr. Randall served as President of the Ohio Society during 
the year 1901, and’ took an earnest interest in all the activities of 
the membership, and made many addresses before the chapters 
in different sections of the State. As Secretary of the Society, 
I had the pleasure of accompanying him on many of these speak- 
ing tours where he was always received with warm enthusiasm 
by the members of the Society present, and he always gave them 
a message teeming with facts and humorous illustrations, which 
injected a new and lasting interest into their patriotic work. 

One of the great historic meetings that I attended with him 
was at the dedication of the monument erected at Point Pleasant, 
W. Va., to commemorate the battle fought on that ground be- 
tween the Virginia troops commanded by General Lewis and the 
Indians under Chief Cornstalk, October 10, 1774, now recognized 
as the first battle of the Revolution. Thousands of people were 
present from Virginia and other states. Mr. Randall was at his 
best and made a most eloquent historical address before many 
distinguished citizens, which was received with great enthusiasm. 

While Mr. Randall was not a writer of poetry, he was very 
fond of patriotic lines and I recall a stanza or two from a poem, 
which he sometimes quoted at the meetings of the Society, in 
memory of the services and achievements of our ancestors. 


One thought was theirs, to see this land 
Crowned with the blessings of the free— 
To plant with an unshackled hand 
The graceful tree of liberty; 
The might of kings could never stay 
The onward march of hero sires, 
Nor quench for one brief summer day 
The glow of Freedom’s beacon fires. 


Hail to the men who made us free! 
Hail to the stainless swords they drew! 
A thousand years will never see 
Forgetfulness of men so true; 
Their deeds will live while grandly waves 
The flag of a united land 
Above their scattered, sacred graves, 
From mountain height to ocean strand. 
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He was particularly interested in Americanization of for- 
eigners, always emphasizing the fact that members of the Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution were the original work- 
ers along that line. He assisted many foreigners in preparing 
their applications for naturalization without expense, and at the 
time of his death was a member of the Americanization Society 
as the representative of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
always attending the ceremonies before the United States Court 
graduating classes in naturalization, and giving these new-made 
citizens good and helpful advice which they highly appreciated 
and will remember with gratitude. 


It is of special interest to recall on this occasion that Pres- 
ident William McKinley joined the Society when Governor of 
Ohio, and took a very active part in all of the meetings held in 
Columbus during his administration. He and Mr. Randall were 
boon companions and at these meetings the members attended in 
full force as they were assured of a most delightful entertain- 
ment. 

What memories come crowding thick and fast as we recall 
the early days of the organization, some thirty years ago — some 
sweet and some sad memories. Sweet memories of associating 
with that galaxy of distinguished men, members of the Society, 
not one of whom at the call of the roll can answer, “Present”: 
William McKinley, Marcus A. Hanna, Gen. William H. Gibson, 
Gen. Henry Cist, Gen. Roelif Brinkerhoff, Gen. Chas. C. Walcutt, 
Gen. H. A. Axline, Gen. James Barnett, Judge Martin Follett, 
Gen. George B. Wright, Judge Jacob F. Burkett, Gen. Cyrus S. 
Roberts, Col.. James Kilbourne, Hon. Geo. L. Converse, Gen. 
Manning F. Force, E. O. Randall and many others. Sad mem- 
ories when we recall that these men whom we all respected and 
loved have answered the reveille of the Great Commander, have 
joined their ancestors on the other shore, and our friend the last 
to answer the call. 

The. presence of our Mr. Randall will be greatly missed by 
the members of the Society in these critical days when his coun- 
sel, demonstrating unto the last the full measure of devotion to 
our country, is so much needed. 
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We revere his memory as a patriotic citizen and high class 
Christian gentleman. 


“Why weep ye then for him, who, having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done 
Serenely to his final rest has passed; 
While the soft memory of his virtues yet 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set.” 


Mr. Williams said : 

Emerson, in one of his great essays on Character, in speak- 
ing of the Earl of Chatham, said that when he had made a speech 
in the House of Lords and finished, there was always disappoint- 
ment, when he took his seat. No matter how great his speech, 
nor how greatly his hearers might have been stirred, there was 
the feeling that he might have made a better impression, had he 
tried ; that somehow the man seemed always greater than the per- 
formance. And so it is with all men who in character are truly 
great. The man is always larger and finer than his achievement. 
This is true of Mr. Randall. He, too, is something more than 
the sum of his performances. We may state them all, and 
unitedly they fail to account for him. The character, the spirit, 
the soul that flamed through them and fused them all into a har- 
monious and living whole, make up the real man, the man we 
knew and loved. It is fortunate that Hon. Daniel J. Ryan is 
to speak of “Randall, the Man.” No one could do this more 
fittingly. They were kindred spirits, treading many of the paths 
of life together. 

Mr. Ryan served with Mr. Randall twenty-seven years as 

_fellow trustee of the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society. 
They were both trustees of the Columbus Public Library, at the 
time of Mr. Randall’s death. They prepared and published, as 
joint authors a great History of Ohio, a work, which of itself is 
enough to place the people of this State under lasting obligations 
to both of them. They were friends, and neighbors, affiliated in 
the same political faith, and approached our many public and 
social problems with the same broad and sympathetic judgment. 
It is a privilege to present Mr. Ryan. 
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RANDALL, THE MAN. 
BY DANIEL J. RYAN. 


Emilius O. Randall had the inestimable advantage of being 
well-born. Not by inheritance of the muniments of wealth or 
caste or rank, but through the influences of forebears whose 
chief purposes’ in life, and whose aspirations and achievements, 
were within the sphere of the intellectual and spiritual. . They 
were Americans more than a century before Bunker Hill, and 
were among the founders of New England, of whom Longfellow 
wrote: “God sifted three kingdoms to find the seed for this 
planting.” Through six generations-his ancestors justified this 
saying. They helped to bear the burdens of the forefathers; 
theirs was the Heroic Age of American history. It was the era 
when the first forests were felled and the virgin soil was tilled; 
when the conquests of nature and the Indian went hand in hand; 
when the French invader was driven out; and greater than all, 
when popular government was established, and a new Nation 
given to mankind. The Randalls and the Oviatts did their full 
share of all this, and in the later days of peace they pioneered 
to a western land to lay the foundation of homes of culture and 
refinement. They preached the Word and they taught in the col- 
leges and schools of the new land. They brought with them the 
sturdy New England character sifted through generations of 
hardships and tribulations. 


This was Randall’s heritage — a gift from God that-he pre- 
served throughout his ife. He never compromised it. Beneath 
his gentle exterior, which he wore as a velvet glove, he grasped 
the moral side of every question with a grip of steel. It was the 
operation of his New England conscience which he inherited 
from his Puritan ancestors. He had the robust qualities of 
steadfastness of purpose and firmness of thought. He encour- 
aged no conflict in deciding between right and wrong, he toler- 
ated no debate of expediency; he simply and quietly, but quickly 
and immovably took the side of right. Thus, as he thought in 
his soul, so he was in his life — clean and straight, and free from 
hypocrisy and guile. The meaner vices of life never even cast 
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their shadows near him. It was because of this, when approacn- 
ing the end that he could say to his pastor, Dr. Maurer, “I am 
not afraid to go; I have led a clean life.” Hence, there was no 
“moaning of the bar” when he “put out to sea;” on a smooth and 
level tide the flood bore him to meet his Pilot face to facc. 

‘This man has departed from us, leaving us heirs to the les- 
sons of his exemplary life. It was one blest by all the virtues 
that go to make a real and valuable man — incorruptible integ- 
rity, purity of character, gentleness of spirit and love of his fe:- 
lows. What a splendid substitute for wealth and power! These 
attributes were the foundations of his name, which was, in his 
lifetime, the pride and admiration of his loving friends. The 
best and wisest of mankind have held that such a life is the mosi 
enduring. “A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches,” sayeth the Proverb. Upon this foundation he buildea 
an intellectual and spiritual structure that will be to him a monu 
ment more lasting than marble. 

Almost his whole career was one of mental activity, and ali 
his efforts were to the end that this activity should assume ana 
develop into a higher form of intellectual life. Even the avoca 
tions of his livelihood were within this sphere. To him the worla 
of commercialism was repellant. He took no pleasure in barter, 
and the efforts and vigors of business made no appeal to him. 
He lived entirely within the domain of thought in its various 
phases and emotions. Herein were his labors, his studies, his 
researches and his amusements. In his readings he ran the gamu 
of human knowledge — theology, history, science, economics, 
politics and ‘polite literature. Rarely is this done without de 
flecting the mind from sound and safe thinking. The book 
student too often becomes a crank or faddist. But with him the 
pursuit of extraordinary information and the study of new ana 
ruddy-colored ideas and doctrines were either for adding to his 
knowledge of human nature or for intellectual amusement. He 
never read or studied himself out of the realm of everyday life. 
He quaffed deeply of the Pierian Spring, but was neither dulled 
nor intoxicated by its waters. Few men can do this, but Randall 
did it, and it was due to his penetrative mind and his uncommon 


common sens¢. 
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Before the tempestuous uprisings of recent years as mani- 
tested in the new doctrines of government, sociology and religion, 
he stood unbending, and “four square to the winds that blow.” 
And yet he read every book on these subjects, and when the 
messengers of the heralded “new day” came, whether it was 
Emma Goldman or Debs or Plumb, he was in their audiences. 
With a deep and patriotic attachment for the representative 
democracy which his forefathers fought to establish, he rejected 
government by the crowd. He knew that it had been discussed 
by the founders of the Republic, and that the struggle toward 
civilization had been to get away from mass rule, because it 
begat the very autocracy which it sought to destroy. His judg- 
ment therefore refused the referendum, with its handmaidens, the 
initiative and the recall, as subversive of conservative and repre- 
sentative government. As he saw state after state, including his 
own, adopting them, he felt that they were simply digging out of 
the junk pile of history machinery rejected ages ago, and fur- 
bished up for use by the power-hungry crowd. But on these 
topics he rarely expressed himself, and never wrote concerning 
them. There were other and less militant subjects to which he 
directed his speech and pen. He took no pleasure in the polemics 
of politics. 

Likewise he rejected Socialism. Twenty years ago he en- 
tered into the study of its doctrines with an open and even mind. 
He conscientiously read its fascinating literature, from the Cap- 
ital of Karl Marx to the political platforms of that day. His 
imaginative mind saw the beauty and attractiveness of its ideals. 
He knew that ever since the days of Plato, and later, since the 
days of Sir Thomas Moore’s Utopia, men and women have 
dreamed of a cooperative brotherhood. He knew that the world 
was full of wrongdoing, and of injustice and of unmerited suf- 
fering, but he felt this would be remedied more by man acting to 
man as a brother, rather than as a member of a brotherhood 
established by law. He was sure that the cure was not in drying 
up the great reservoir of individual effort and responsibility, 
which gives vitality to human personality and human purpose. 
From his viewpoint, what the Socialist sought to attain de- 
pended upon a complete change of earthly motives and passions: 
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it was an aspiration to transform human relations into heavenly. 
His practical mind could see no accomplishments in all this 
reasoning. From this theoretical discussion he turned to an ex- 
amination into the physical operation of Socialism. At that time 
there was in this state, at Zoar, a communistic society ihat had 
existed for nearly three generations. Founded to share p1operty, 
profits. labor and lives in common, it was a fine example on a 
small scale of the Socialistic state. To this living type of Social- 
ism in action he turned for the best testimony. He was received 
hospitably by its people, and a vacation was spent in studying 
the domestic and civil life, the government of its church, its busi- 
ness operations, its local literature and social life. The result of 
his labors was a book entitled Zoar: A Study of Sociological 
Communism. This little book is one of the most effective an- 
swers to Socialism ever offered; it is not an argument; it pre- 
sents a picture of the hard fact of failure. It is the best and 
most valuable contribution of original research work of the au- 
thor’s literary life. He has phased here an institution that in the 
first generation was founded and followed with religious enthusi- 
asm, in the second with lukewarm fidelity and waning strength, 
and in the third with decrement leading to death. The end was 
that the courts received its wreckage for distribution according 
to law. The book Zoar with its record will always be a truthful 
witness when called on the stand to testify as to the practical 
operation of Socialism. The Ohio Archzological and Historical 
Society has issued edition after edition in response to inquiries 
from scholars, economists and students throughout the world. 
His favorite field of study —in which he traveled afar — 
was the pre-historic and the Indian period of our State. He was 
easily the first authority in this country on these subjects, and 
his writings are authoritative and will remain as a lasting monu- 
ment to his life-work. -His studies of Ohio are reflected from 
thousands of pages, and he scattered his knowledge widely and 
freely among the people through lectures, addresses, books and 
pamphlets. While his name is indelibly impressed upon the his- 
torical literature of Ohio, he did not limit his studies to this sub- 
ject ; he wandered widely through the elysian fields of letters, and 
of every branch of knowledge he was a devotee. He was a lover 
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of good books, and to him they were the flowers of literature, 
and every day was their summer time. He loved to quote Words- 
worth : 
“Books we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 


To those who enjoyed his intimacy the truth of this is known. 
Wherever he was there were his books; his home saw them 
placed in every room at every hand; in his office they were at his 
side; at rest or in travel they were his companions. Thus the 
stately characters of all ages —the good, the true and the beau- 
tiful of the past, and the wisest of the present were his constant 
counselors, his associates and his friénds. 


If these serious phases of his nature were admirable to his 
friends, his social qualities were an especial charm and delight. 
In his library, at the club and at the banquet board he was a 
fountain of enjoyment, and a companion always warranted to 
dispense knowledge and dispel care; and a privilege, indeed, it 
was for one to sit with him. How well do we remember him at 
many a feast contributing his learning and humor with great 
flavor and with no favor. He was a philosopher of happiness, 
“of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.” It could be said of 
him as Macaulay said of Addison, that he had a wit without a 
sting, and a humor without coarseness. With these he was “wont 
to set the table in a roar.” This dignified lightness of heart was 
with him one of the cultivated philosophies of his life. It served 
him well in his labors, it lightened his researches and even in the 
sombre last days he did not fail to invoke it. To say more of this 
man would be to transform fact into eulogy, and he does not need 
that. He was of a fine type. God mixed in him all the elements 
of true manhood. He has left us in his life a most beautiful 
memory. To his family he has committed a heritage that all 
the money in the world could not buy, nor all powers of earth 
wrest from the Fates. He will long be remembered as a man 
with an unsullied name, as a scholar of great learning, as one 
who knew how to use wit and humor without abusing them, anu 
as a citizen who kept all the pledges of the Athenian oath. 
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To us, his fellow-members of the Club, which for nearly ten 
years. was a pleasing part of his life, his going means much. But 
he leaves no vacant chair. He will ever be with us, will ever be 
talked of, and his chaste association ever be a benediction and 
an influence. We will always remember his boyish smile of 
friendly greeting. When he spoke, the nights of the Club be. 
came Attic nights, and we recall them with no other regret than 
that they can return no more. For ’tis but the truth, and each of 
us can say to him today: 


“We spent them not in toys, or lust or wine; 
But in search of deep philosophy. 
Wit, eloquence and poesy, 
Arts, which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.” 


To his name and his gentle spirit, we, his friends, are here 
to do honor, to keep fragrant his memory, and to urge his ex- 
ample. We send him a message, but it bears no tone speaking 
of the sadness of farewell, nor complaint of the inevitable; it is 
one bearing the appeal of our hearts and the prayers of our souls: 
Emilius, may the companionship of God be with thee, and may 
His mercy and guidance be with us, till we meet again. 


The double quartet — Mr. Charles H. Orr having replaced 
Mr. W. D. McKinney, who was compelled to leave the city — 
then sang: : 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me; 

Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 


Though like a wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone, 
Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 
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Then, with my waking thoughts 
Bright with Thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I’ll raise; 

So by my woes to be 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 


The meeting was concluded with prayer. 


BENEDICTION. 
BY DR. JOSEPH S. KORNFELD. 


To the departed Emilius Oviatt Randall, whom we now af- 
fectionately remember, may peace and bliss be granted in the 
realm of eternal life. There may he find grace and mercy before 
the Lord of Heaven and earth. May his soul rejoice in that 
ineffable good which God hag laid up for those who love and 
revere Him. A never-failing inspiration in life, may his memory 
be a never-dying benediction. 

May our Heavenly Father vouchsafe unto the bereaved His 
gracious care and may the light of His love lead them through 
the darkness that surrounds them. | 

Peace to the dead, power to the living. Amen. 





EMILIUS OVIATT RANDALL, PROFESSOR OF LAW. 
BY DR. W. 0. THOMPSON. 


The characteristic feature of the present day in education 
seems to demand a highly specialized study in a rather narrow 
area as a preparation for teaching. Perhaps more than any other 
one thing the academic man feels that his equipment for teaching 
is not quite complete until he has demonstrated his power of 
original research and has received the testimony of that fact in 
the form of a degree known as the Doctor of Philosophy. In 
the absence of such testimony there is a disposition to assume a 
certain superficiality in the work that men do. The older days, 
therefore, are often looked upon as less critical and more super- 
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ficial and a certain discredit attaches to anyone whose interests 
are wide and varied. Whether current opinion on such matters 
is infallible we need not discuss. The point in mind is that high 
specialization is assumed as necessary in the teaching profession. 
Judged by this criterion Emilius Oviatt Randall probably would 
not have been able to qualify as a teacher. He had been educated 
under quite another ideal and found himself with ever increasing 
interest in new fields of thought and activity. He was a man of 
wide and varied interests. — 

One is sometimes at a loss to know what motives urged him 
in the life that everyone recognized as full of intellectual activ- 
ity. He graduated from Cornell University in 1874 and for some 
years found himself engaged in business. In 1892 he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Law. By reason of the manner in 
which his studies had been pursued he was able the same year 
to complete the work required for the degree of Master of Laws. 
He had been admitted to the bar June 5, 1890 before the comple- 
tion of his legal education, having studied law privately for some 
time under Mr. Frank C. Hubbard with whom he was for a 
time associated in practice. He was appointed Professor of 
Commercial Law January 12, 1893. June 13, 1900, his title was 
changed to the more comprehensive term of Professor of Law. 
He resigned May 20, 1909, effective at the close of that academic 
year. At this period Law Faculties were adopting the title of 
“Professor of Law” rather than the more specific titles. This 
general attitude toward the teaching of law was quite in contrast 
with that in other circles where the tendency was to express in 
titles the limit of the field in which the teacher was presumed to 
be an authority. 

During his experience as teacher Professor Randall’s chief 
duty was the teaching of Commercial Paper. It is a bit of in- 
teresting testimony from some of his students that their later 
experience in the practice of law has demonstrated the effective- 
ness of his teaching. Professor Randall’s genial humor and his 
ability to illustrate a principle or a point in controversy with an 
apt story had a tendency for the moment to emphasize to the 
student’s mind the quality of the humor rather than the efficiency 
of the instruction. Later experience, however, if we may believe 
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the testimony of his students, is to the effect that his teaching 
produced abiding results. 

In an effort to analyze such a situation one can understand 
that in the interpretation of the kind of contracts involved in 
commercial paper the human factor would be very much in evi- 
dence. The obligations that men take upon themselves, or that 
they assume in undertaking to endorse their friends, are the 
obligations that arise out of our human interests. The man, 
therefore, who is able to interpret the motives of men, to under- 
stand their points of view and their relations to each other, is 
quite apt, apart from any technical interpretation of a contract, to 
set out the real issue involved in these commercial relations. 
Professor Randall’s keen analysis of the conduct of men as con- 
stantly shown in his public addresses doubtless came to active 
play in his teaching. The tendency on the part of the student 
to over-emphasize the fact and the letter of the law was counter- 
balanced by a teacher who could throw a flood of light upon the 
text of the law and interpret it as reflected in the motives and 
conduct of men. 

Professor Randall’s method of teaching was a natural de- 
velopment of his own tastes and had in it to a considerable de- 
gree the quality and character of the man. This is a most de- 
sirable feature since the most effective teaching often consists 
in the re-inforcement of the teacher’s personality. In this per- 
sonal equation lies the secret of power. An ardent admirer of 
Francis L. Patton once remarked to me that he received less from 
Dr. Patton’s lectures while a student at Princeton than from any 
man under whom he sat but that he worked harder in his sub- 
jects than in any other. There was something about Dr. Patton 
and his method that urged the student to diligent reading and 
study. This is the inspiration some teachers arouse in their 
students. It were well if more teachers could send their students 
out of the class room with a determination to know the subject. 
Professor Randall receives a somewhat similar testimony in that 
his students regard him with an increasing appreciation. The 
mature judgment of later years is of much greater value than 
the popular favor of the passing moment. 
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The years in which Professor Randall taught were previous 
to the introduction of the Case system in the Colleges of Law. 
In a degree he anticipated this method of teaching. He had 
familiarized himself with a large number of the important de- 
cisions of the courts in cases where commercial paper was the 
cause of the litigation. In addition he had the happy faculty 
of developing by hypothesis a well constructed controversy. His 
students from these hypotheses and cited cases were led to the 
derivation of the principles on which the decisions of the courts 
rested. This method was in striking contrast with the a priori 
method long in vogue among teachers of the law. The test of 
time has demonstrated the wisdom of his method. It may not be 
too much to say that in a measure he was the forerunner of the 
present method now universally in use. 

Others have written upon the personal qualities of Professor 
Randall but it may not be superfluous to add here that his high 
ideals as to what the legal profession should represent, supported 
by his own unimpeachable character, aided greatly in determining 
the character of the College of Law. The spirit of industry 
and of moral earnestness in the Faculty permeated the student 
body and has led to a quality in the College that in turn has 
reacted upon the graduates and produced a body of lawyers de- 
voted to the best ideals and practices of the profession. The 
character of the lawyer is quite as important to the state as his 
learning, or his ability to try a case. From this point of view the 
College of Law has won its place. The Faculty has been largely 
responsible for this result and is entitled to high praise for the 
inspiration aroused in students by virtue of what they were. Not 
the least worthy of mention in this particular was Emilius Oviatt 
Randall. 





RANDALL, THE JOURNALIST. 
BY JAMES W. FAULKNER, L. H. D. 


There was something of the Bohemian in the composition of 
Emilius O. Randall, a tendency to escape from the conventional 
and to appear in the natural. This trait, observed by many of 
his friends, had its origin in something akin to a congenital 
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attribute. Old journalists and they alone — understand this 
outward manifestation of an inward surge, because he was their 
brother in bond and blood. Nature designed him for membership 
in their craft. In the old Indian days he would have been the 
story-teller of his tribe. There was in him an ever-present im- 
pulse to go and see and come back and tell, as the child would 
phrase it. 

It was this feeling that made him adventurous in his limited 
fashion. Desire to travel to strange places, to attend notable 
gatherings, to be present when first steps were taken, and to meet 
and study great men and unusual incidents—all these grew 
from the instinct of the born narrator. It urged him, too, to go 
around the mighty, as it were, and view. them from the rear; to 
divest the powerful of their insignia and sit with them as naked 
tribesmen. Nothing so well establishes his guild brothership as 
the account he wrote of his trip to Paris while a youth. In this 
he told of splendor of the empire of the third Napgleon, then 
rotten-ripe and about to fall. His description of men and things 
as he beheld them was worthy of Thackeray. 

That cynicism which comes to all journalists he possessed 
in the gentlest fashion. It infrequently found its way into his 
writings. Rather was it to be detected in the delicious satire in 
which he indulged when in the company of chosen spirits of the 
little clubs which he was ever fond of founding and nurturing. 
In these companionable gatherings the Bohemian within him was 
displayed to its fullest measure. His treasures of wit and humor, 
his. wonderful knowledge of men and affairs, were lavished un- 
sparingly. At these assemblages wherever he sat, like the Mac- 
Gregor, was the head of the table. He ruled because of native 
right. 

There was also, as a part of his make-up, a spirit of didac- 
ticism. He loved to teach as well as to inform. Hence his love 
for and interest in history. The reporter’s instinct bade him 
delve and dig for the facts and to penetrate every mystery that 
forbade inquiry save from the courageous and the patiently in- 
dustrious. These qualifications he possessed. When he had ex- 
hausted research he told in simple truth what he had discovered. 
Defeat he accepted with equanimity. For example, addressing 
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a group of earnest seekers for some knowledge as to those van- 
ished people, the Mound Builders, he replied to their appeal by 
saying: “We know nothing of them.” 

Therein was found the true journalistic ideal — the render- 
ing of an exact account of investigation and survey rather than 
the promulgation of theory and the formulation of hypothesis. 
In his work as an official, that of preparing for the records the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, his vocation made him doubly 
valuable. There was intense interest for him in traversing the 
new fields of law and bringing back novel principles growing 
out of modern conditions and in writing the romances and the 
tragedies of the legalistic world. 

It is not widely known that Mr. Randall virtually grew up 
in the atmosphere of the journalistic profession. When a mere 
lad his father gave him a small printing press and several fonts 
of type. With these he formed the useful habit of preparing 
his school exercises in print. After writing them he would set 
up the articles, strike them off from the press, correct the errors 
of composition and syntax, and finally secure a clean proof which 
the next day he carried to his teacher. In later years he said 
that his boyhood custom had given him his unusual vocabulary 
and remarkable precision in spelling. 

With his entrance into the public schools of Columbus there 
sprang into life his innate tendency for the journalistic. With 
one of his playmates he edited and published a monthly called 
the Whip-poor-will, devoted to the instruction and entertain- 
ment of their fellow children. Upon entering the Central High 
School he established and fostered a paper given over to the 
students’ interests, the High School News. Transferred to 
Phillips Academy. at Andover, Mass., he became one of the staff 
of the school magazine, the Philo Mirror, later becoming its 
chief editor. During his college days at Cornell University he 
was selected to edit the Cornell Era, the students’ weekly. As 
he received his education in academics and belles lettres his de- 
velopment as a public writer grew side by side with other phases 
of mental equipment. 

Coming back in his early maturity. to Columbus he did not 
relinquish the pen, because in 1878 he is found editing the Sat- 
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urday Gazette, a weekly magazine devoted to literature, art and 
the gossip and news of polite society. The secular dailies and 
weeklies, quite numerous in those times, were constantly regaled 
with contributions from his facile mind. Throughout his life 
he found occasion to respond to invitations and requests from 
editorial managers for special articles upon current topics of a 
serious character. This continued, one might say, almost to his 
last hour. Several months before the end came, he was to be 
found writing editorial contributions for the Columbus Dispatch. 
These were, for the most part, upon historical subjects, although 
there were notable digressions in which political issues were 
handled skilfully. Some of these articles were written while 
confined to the bed from which he never rose. 

His principal monument as a writer is to be found in the 
noble collection’ of books he wrote and edited for the State 
Archeological and Historical Society. These are in the aggre- 
gate twenty-eight volumes. With the unerring discernment of 
the born historiographer and superior journalist he made selec- 
tions from the great mass of material confronting him and 
brought them together with such tact and. grace that the books 
have all the attraction of a fascinating work of fiction. His 
next greatest memorial is to be-found in the deeds and accom- 
plishments of the thousands of men he instructed as a teacher 
of law at the Ohio State University, as the guide and mentor of 
the Kit-Kat, the Harrow and other literary clubs, and as the 
anonymous contributor to the columns of the current periodicals. 

With but a select few, however, remain the remembrances 
of his ambrosial nights within the Bohemian circle where flowed 
the entrancing current of his most intimate thoughts upon men 
and matters; where he sat weaving the spell in the minds and 
hearts of his listeners with the warp and woof of his lore of 
ancient days and his newly-coined knowledge of fresh created 
circumstances. In some long dead age his transmigrated soul 
must have inhabited the body of an aboriginal master of the 
narrative and in the dusky twilight in the ancient fort above the 
Miami river must have entranced the warriors, the women and 
the children of a people whose history is lost in the hazes of 
the centuries. 
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TRIBUTE OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. EDGAR M. HATTON, REGENT. 


At the service held at the Chittenden Hotel, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary I, in memory of the late Mr. Emilius Oviatt Randall, the 
only floral tribute was a simple but beautiful cyclamen, white, 
with a touch of purple, the symbol of royalty, and I was re- 
minded of the first wild ones I gathered on the site of the 
Emperor Hadrian’s villa at Trivoli, Italy, springing so simply 
from the soil whereon once had stood a palace. In Monte Carlo 
they are cultivated to a wonderful beauty and in great profusion 
and, as my uncle and I once stood there in admiration of them, 
he said: “They are aristocrats.” As aristocrats they have al- 
ways appealed to me since; consequently their presence at the 
Randall memorial had a peculiar significance to me, for Mr. 
Randall was an aristocrat in the highest sense of the word, not 
as being descended from kings and queens— though he may 
have been — but as possessing true nobility of character and 
royalty of mind and heart. 

On that memorial day beautiful tributes of love and admira- 
tion were laid upon the altar of remembrance by representatives 
of the Kit-Kat Club, the Ohio Supreme Court, the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Society, the City Library and the 
Sons of the American Revolution, with all of which he had been 
so intimately and honorably connected through long years of 
faithful service. Then there was the tribute to him as a man, 
given by his friend and collaborator, Hon. Daniel J. Ryan. 

I felt then and I feel now that Columbus Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, would be untrue to its sense 
of obligation and appreciation if it, too, did not lay an immortelle 
at his flag-enfolded portrait. Mr. Randall was a warm friend 
of Columbus Chapter; we have this assurance in his last days, 
which we did not need, for his ever-ready response to any de- 
mand we might make upon his time, strength and intellect was 
sufficient guarantee of his regard. In looking through our 
programs of the last 20 years, I find contribution after contribu- 
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tion from his voice—he needed no pen—the subject-matter 
being wide and comprehensive. He gave us the benefit of his 
thought and wit upon such topics as “The Boston Tea Party,” 
“Washington in the West,” “Our First Inhabitants,” “The 
Original Ohio Land Company,” etc., etc., but the crowning favor 
was bestowed just one year ago, on Washington’s birthday, when 
his subject was “Americanization at Home and Abroad.” We 
marveled as we sat enthralled by his eloquence how he could so 
logically travel back from Mt. Sinai and the Mosaic law and 
in perfect sequence, profound thought and delicious humor 
come on down through the ages to the present day and condi- 
tions and sum it all up in “Americanization at Home and 
Abroad.” It was too profound to retain unassisted. Looking 
back to that address, I appreciate Mr. Ryan’s statement at the 
memorial that “in his reading he ran the gamut of human 
learning.” The chapter hoped, expected, to be able to read at 
leisure his remarkable address and great was its surprise and 
disappointment to find that not one word had been written, not 
a note made; it had simply flowed forth at command — his mind 
an inexhaustible reservoir from which he could have drawn 
indefinitely. 
Just one year ago! — but 


“Can that man be dead 

Whose spiritual influence is upon his kind? 

He lives in glory; and his speaking dust 

Has more of life than half its breathing moulds.” 





EMILIUS OVIATT RANDALL. 
A Biographical Sketch. 
RY WALTER W. SPOONER. 


Emilius Oviatt Randall, son of David Austin and Harriet 
Eunice (Oviatt) Randall, was born in Richfield, Summit County, 
Ohio, October 28, 1850. 

The Randall family, from which the subject of this sketch 
descended, is recorded in the Domesday Book, prepared by com- 
mand of William the Conqueror and containing a list of English 
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landholders in the vear 1086. John Randall, born (1629) in 
Bath, England, of which city his father, Mathew Randall, was 
mayor, was the first of the family to emigrate to America, ar- 
riving in the colonies in 1667. A great-grandson of this colonist 
was also a John Randall, a Revolutionary soldier, enlisting 
July 13, 1775, in Colonel Huntington’s eighth Connecticut regi- 
ment and serving throughout the entire war. A son of this 
patriot soldier was James Randall, who married Joanna Pember- 
ton, daughter of Patrick Grant Pemberton, a colonial volunteer 
in the American Revolution, enrolled in Lieutenant-Colonel Gal- 
lup’s regiment of the Connecticut militia. The Pembertons fig- 
ured conspicuously in the annals of Scotland and England, and | 
Ebenezer Pemberton, grandfather of Patrick Grant Pemberton, 
was for many years a most distinguished pastor of Old South 
Church, Boston, Massachusetts. 

James Randall and Joanna (Pemberton) Randall were the 
parents of David Austin Randall, born in Colchester, Connecti- 
cut, January 14, 1813.. In the town of Gorham, New York, 
March 3, 1837, he was married to Mary Ann Witter. The fol- 
lowing year he was licensed to preach, and a year later, accom- 
panying his father’s family, he and his young wife removed 
to Richfield, Summit County, Ohio, where he was ordained in 
the ministry on the 19th of December, 1839. His first pastorate 
was at Medina, Ohio. While here he edited the Washing- 
toman, a weekly paper devoted to the great temperance agitation 
then sweeping the country. His first wife died in 1842, and on 
June 6, 1843, he was married to Mrs. Harriet Oviatt Bronson, 
widow of Sherman Bronson, of Medina, and daughter of Captain 
Heman Oviatt, of. Richfield —a native of Goshen, Litchfield 
County, Connecticut, and son of Benjamin Oviatt, a Revolu- 
tionary soldier. Heman Oviatt was one of the Western Reserve 
pioneers, being a member of the party that in 1800 emigrated 
from Connecticut under the leadership of David Hudson and 
founded the town of Hudson, Ohio. Heman Oviatt was one of 
the founders of Western Reserve College at Hudson, since re- 
moved to Cleveland and now known as Adelbert College. In 
1845 Rev. Mr. Randall removed to Columbus. 

The maiden name of the mother of Emilius was Harriet 
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Eunice Oviatt. She was a daughter of Eunice Newton and 
granddaughter of Isaac Newton (born in Goshen, Connecticut, 
1744), of a family with a New England history extending back 
to 1646. Isaac Newton’s wife was Rebecca Minot, a descendant 
of George Minot, who emigrated from England to the colonies in 
1630. The direct line of Minots has a most distinguished record, 
embracing in successive generations three captains and a colonel 
in the pre-Revolutionary New England soldiery. Eunice New- 
ton became the wife of Heman Oviatt, of Goshen, Connecticut. 
Their daughter, Harriet Eunice Oviatt, was born in Hudson, 
Ohio, May 26, 1808. The Oviats are found of record in France 
in the year 1000 A. D., and were seated at Ovia, Normandy, as 
“Oviatte.” In 1066, the year of the Norman conquest, a branch 
located at Mendippe Hills, County Somerset, England, and there 
the line became anglicised and the name assumed the present 
form, Oviatt. Thomas Oviatt, first emigrant to America, came 
to Milford, Connecticut, in 1639. His direct descendant, Benja- 
min Oviatt (Ovit), lived at Goshen, Connecticut, and was a 
minute man in the Connecticut revolutionary militia. His son, 
Captain Heman Oviatt (Goshen, Connecticut), came to Ohio in 
1800 and settled in Hudson. His daughter, Harriet Eunice, 
married David Austin Randall; father of Emilius. 

A few weeks after his birth at Richfield, where his mother 
was temporarily staying, the boy Emilius was taken by his 
mother to Columbus, the home of his parents—and his home 
afterward through life. Being an invalid in early youth, he was 
privately instructed exclusively by his father until his sixteenth 
year, when he entered the public schools of Columbus. In the 
Central High School of that city and at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Massachusetts, he was prepared for college. He early 
evinced a taste and talent for literary work. During his term 
in the high school, he established and edited a monthly publica- 
tion known as the High School News, and in association with one 
of his boyhood mates he published and edited a monthly called 
the Whip-poor-will, which rapidly attained a circulation through- 
out the state. It was devoted to the entertainment and instruc- 
tion of young people. While a ‘student at-Phillips, he was editor 
of the school magazine, the Philo Mirror. 
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In 1870 he entered Cornell University, from which he was 
graduated in 1874, in the literary department, with the degree 
of bachelor of philosophy. He was commencement orator, his 
subject being “The Spectator and the Tribune;” on class-day 
he was historian of the class of 1874. During his college days 
he was editor of the Cornell Era, the weekly college publication. 
After graduation he pursued a two years’ course of supplemental 
study at Cornell and in Europe. In 1878 he was editor of the 
Saturday Gazette, a weekly paper in Columbus devoted to litera- 

° ture,'art, and society. From 
1878 to 1890 his energies 
were divided between mer- 
cantile and literary pursuits 
in Columbus, during which 
time he read law under the 
guidance of Frank C. Hub- 
bard and was admitted to the 
bar by the supreme court of 
Ohio June 5, 1890. 

In 1892 Mr. Randall was 
graduated from the college 
of law of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity with the degrees of 
bachelor of laws and master 
of arts. The year of his 
graduation he was made in- 
structor in the same college 

Emitius O. RANDALL, of law, and in 1895 he be- 

Junior at Cornell, 1873. came professor of law, a po- 

sition which he retained until 

1911. He was a member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon (college) 
and Phi Delta Phi (law school) fraternities. 

On the 14th of May, 1895, he was appointed, by the judges 
of the court, official reporter of the supreme court of Ohio. 
This responsible office, requiring both literary and legal qualifi- 
cations, he still held at the time of his death. In 1913 his duties 
were enlarged to embrace the reporting of the opinions of the 
courts of appeals of the state. As reporter he has edited and 
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published forty-eight volumes of the decisions of the supreme 
court and ten volumes of the courts of appeals. He was editor 
of a volume on the Negotiable Bills Acts of Ohio, and of a 
synopsis of the Cases in Ohio Agency; was contributor to the 
Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, and was associate editor 
of the Bench and Bar of Ohio, (two volumes, Chicago, 1897). 
He served as a member of the Columbus board of education, 
1887-89; president of the Columbus Board of Trade (now the 
Chamber of Commerce), 1889, and trustee of the Columbus 
Public Library from 1887 to the time of his death. It was chiefly 
due to his efforts that the funds for the erection of the present 
public library building were secured from Andrew Carnegie. 

In February, 1893, Mr. Randall was appointed, by Governor 
McKinley, a trustee of The Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society. To that office he was reappointed successively 
by Governors Bushnell, Nash, Herrick, Harris, Harmon, and 
Cox. He was secretary of the society and editor of its publi- 
cations since 1894; edited twenty-eight volumes issued by the 
society ; and in addition wrote various published monographs for 
the society, including Blennerhassett, The Zoar Society, 
The Serpent Mound, The Ohio Mound Builders, Ohio in the 
American Revolution, etc. No one has been more zealous 
or effective in promoting the piogress of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society, or in securing the annual legis- 
lative budgets for its support. He was especially active and in- 
fluential in' the work of inducing the seventy-ninth general as- 
sembly to make the merited appropriation for erecting the splen- 
did edifice that now houses the library and museum of the 
society. 

Politically Mr. Randall was always actively affiliated with 
the Republican party. In the two McKinley presidential cam- 
paigns he made political addresses in all sections of the state. 
He was delegate in 1904 from his congressional district to the 
Chicago national Republican convention, which nominated Theo- 
dore Roosevelt for the presidency. 

In 1903 Mr. Randall was the protagonist and director of the 
Ohio centennial anniversary celebration, held under the auspices 
of the State Archeological and Historical Society at Chilli- 
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cothe, May 20 to 22. The complete report of the proceedings of. 
this. centennial, a volume of over seven hundred pages, was 
edited by him. | 

He was long prominent in the Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and in 1901-2. was president of its Ohio 
state society. In 1907 he was president of the Ohio-Valley 
Historical Association, the first year of its activities. He was 
widely known as a public speaker on literary and historical sub- 
jects. 

'. For many years Mr. Randall was a diligent, comprehensive, 
and enthusiastic student of Ohio history. He visited most of 
‘the historical sites within the boundaries of the state, and col- 
lected a large library of Ohioana. In connection with the prepar- 
ation of the Ohio History, which he wrote in collaboration with 
Daniel J. Ryan, he visited many of the leading libraries of the 
country. The first two volumes of this History of Ohio are the 
result of his efforts on the historical field, especially in the pre- 
historic and pioneer periods. » 

Mr. Randall’s activity in public affairs continued almost. to 
the end of his life. During the World War he was active in 
travelling over the state, delivering patriotic addresses at the 
camps, barracks and in churches. He was appointed by Governor 
Cox as a member of the Historical Commission of Ohio,. the 
object of which was to collect and preserve the historical litera- 
ture relating to the participation of Ohio in the war. Governor 
Cox urged him to accept the chairmanship of the Commission, 
but press of other duties forced him to decline. He was a mem- 
ber of the Americanization Committee of Columbus, Ohio, and 
devoted considerable time to the work of this organization. He 
was also a member of the English Speaking Union, Columbus 
Post, No. 3, an association having for its object a closer alliance 
of the English-speaking nations of the world. 

In 1918 Ohio University conferred upon him the degree of 
LE. wv. 

As Reporter of the Supreme Court his standing with that 
dignified body may be. measured by the fact that the Court itself 
has prepared and published his memorial — the first time in the 
history of the Court that this was ever done. 
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For several months prior to his death Mr. Randall con- 
tributed editorials to the Columbus Dispatch, wpon historical and 
other subjects. 

Mr. Randall had a unique ecclesiastic experience. His 
mother was a devoted Episcopalian; his father a prominent 
Baptist clergyman. At the age of eighteen, on a Saturday after- 
noon, he was immersed by his father in the baptistry of the 
First Baptist Church of Columbus. On the following Sunday 
morning he was confirmed in the Trinity Episcopal Church by 
Bishop Mcllvain. A few years later he withdrew from the 
Episcopal Church and became a member of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, of which Dr. Washington Gladden was for so 
long the distinguished pastor. 

He married, October 28, 1874, at Ithaca, New York, Mary 
A. Coy, daughter of John H. and Catherine A. (Granger) Coy, 
both of whom were natives of New Hampshire and descendants 
of colonial and revolutionary ancestors. Mr. Randall was sur- 
vived by his wife and three children: Rita (Mrs. Robert E. 
Pfeiffer), David A., and Sherman B., married to Bessie A. 
Thompson, a daughter of Dr. W. O. Thompson, President of 
Ohio State University. 

Emilius Oviatt Randall departed this life in Columbus, 
December 18, 1919. Press editorials and tributes of those who 
knew his worth bear testimony to his character as man, citizen, 
historian and servant of the state. 
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WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


Whip-poor-will, to which reference is made in preceding 
pages of this issue, was the youthful newspaper, venture of two 
lads, Wilson Lindsley Gill and Emilius Oviatt Randall, aged re- 
spectively fourteen and fifteen years. Fortunately a complete file 
of this paper is in the possession of Mrs. E. O. Randall, through 
whose courtesy we are able to present accurate information con- 
cerning it together with extracts and illustrations. 

The paper was published monthly and extended through 
twelve numbers, January to December, 1866. Each issue con- 
tained four pages three columns wide, the printed matter of each 
page occupying a space of seven by ten and one-half inches. 

Advertisements were few and subscriptions must have been 
about the only source of revenue. The matter was almost entirely 
original. The scissors and paste pot do not appear to have been 
used extensively in the office of publication. 

While contributions are indicated and the names of the 
authors are sometimes given, the young editors were so modest 
that they left no distinguishing mark to enable the reader to 
tell from the pen of which came the comparatively large portion 
of their joint writings. Some of the longer articles bear an evi- 
dent resemblance to the later style of Mr. Randall. 

“What I Saw South,” running through the issues of June, 
July and August, is known to have been written by him. It is 
an account of a visit that he made with his father to Washington, 
Alexandria, Richmond and Petersburg in 1865, shortly after the 
close of the Civil War, and includes a brief reference to the 
Grand Review of the Union troops in the national capital. 
“What I Saw South” is reproduced in full as a very interesting 
portrayal of impressions made by the scenes witnessed on the 
mind of a boy at the age of fifteen and faithfully described by 
him one year later. 

In looking over the file one is tempted to quote at length. 
Aside from the personality of the editors, it is interesting as an 
early Ohio example of public school journalism, which certainly 
ranks well with similar ventures of today. The only illustration 
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is the one here reproduced, the bird that gave the paper its name, 
which appeared regularly at the top of the first page of each of 
the twelve issues. Following are a few extracts from Whip- 
peer-will. 
(From Whippoorwill for January, 1866.) 
WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


“What's that?” Not a bird exactly, but a New Paper. “A 
new paper!” 

“T should think we had papers enough already.” 

“What do we want of another?” Wait till you learn what it 
is, and our reasons for intruding upon you. 

1. We are boys, and we want a boy’s paper, aye and a girl’s 
paper too, one through which we can talk, and can be talked to. 
Young as we are; we shall be men soon, and we want to do and 
learn those things that will make us worthy of our age and 
nation. 

2. We are a small body, and can push ourselves in where 
larger bodies cannot so well go; and in a small way we intend 
to make ourselves greatly useful. There are many kinds of birds 
and all are useful in their place, and we will sing you songs, and 
tell you stories you never heard before, for we intend to fill our 
columns with original matter. 

We have promise of able and interesting writers to help us; 
we own type and press, and have the will and ability to do all we 
engage to do. But we will not boast; we will try you, and if 
you will try us we feel sure you will be satisfied. 

Terms. Monthly at 50 cts. a year but if you feed our bird 
well, you shall hear his song twice a month, and then we shall 
ask you ONE DOLLAR a year. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


This is a very singular and celebrated bird, universally known 
over the United States, for its favorite songs during the evening. 
Yet personally he is little known, so modest and retiring are his 
habits. 

So with us, we are as yet little known but we hope to make 
our songs so interesting as to secure the acquaintance of many. 
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To most persons the songs of this bird seem like the voice 
of an old friend. 

So we hope to come to you with such pleasant notes as not 
only to interest and please you, as you gather around your eve- 
ning firesides, but also to instruct and cheer you. 


; (From Whippoorwill for April, 1866.) 


Cotumsus Pustic ScHoots.—We do not think any city of 
the State can boast a better system of public instruction than 
Columbus. There are 53 of these schools giving employment to 
65 teachers, who have under their tuition at least 4,000 pupils. 
The closing exercises of the winter term called together a large 
audience. The public hall of the High School building was 
crowded to excess, and many went away unable to gain admit- 
tance. Being only a boy, the door-keeper at first refused us ad- 
mittance; but we were determined that Wuippoorwitt should 
have a representation in the crowd. As we were about to turn 
away in disgust at the contempt shown, a gentlemar of the press, 
one of the teachers to whom we were known happened at the 
door, and we were promptly admitted. 

The compositions were excellent; the rhetorical exercises 
were first rate; and the gymnastic exercises were beyond all 
praise. The perforniances were interspersed with choice nusic. 
The papas and mamas left highly gratified with the performances 
of their little ones. 


Ancient philosophers, as well as modern ones, had some 
hard nuts to crack. The Stoics, it is said, spent much time dis- 
cussing the following problem: “When a man says ‘I lie’. does 
he lie, or does he not lie?” If he lies, he speaks the truth; if he 
speaks the truth, he lies. Can any of our readers throw any 
light upon the subject? 


(From Whippoorwill for July, 1866.) 
THE GRAND PICNIC. 


A picnic, Noah Webster, LL. D., says, FORMERLY meant 
an entertainment at which each person contributed some dish, or 
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article, for the general entertainment. Weare glad he put in that 
word “formerly,” or we should have put in an objection to the 
definition. The world changes, and so do picnics. 

A picnic NOW is an entertainment given by the children 
‘ and young folks to give the old people a holiday, and afford them 
an opportunity of taking a ride and spending the day in some 
delightful country grove. Such an entertainment wa’ given by — 
the pupils of the High and Grammar schools of this city, on 
Friday, June 8th. 

A long train of cars left the depot about 9 A. M. One was 
filled with baskets, bread and butter, cakes, pies, candies, tin 
cups, and old bits of newspapers. The others were crowded with 
as merry a group of young folks as you ever did see, taking with 
them their labor-worn teachers and care-worn fathers and 
mothers. 

Having proceeded about thirty miles in an easterly direction, 
the smoking locomotive suddenly snorted and stopped. Here they 
all thought it best to get out and take to the woods. A walk oi 
about a quarter of a mile through the grove, and the whole party 
found themselves aproaching the formidable embankments of 
an old fort, built as some suppose about two thousand years ago 
by some of the descendants of Shem, who were driven in their 
canoes by a storm across Behring’s Straits. The party, however 
did not stop to discuss questions of antiquity, or technical points 
of the right of possession. A reconnoitering party, sent out in 
advance, discovered no occupants but a company of cows quietly 
feeding. The baskets were placed in a central position within 
the walls — the invading force well arranged — an assault made: 
and the fortress carried by storm without the loss of a single one 
Upon calling the roll a few double ones were missing, but they 
were afterward discovered walking arm in arm about the out 
side of fortification. 

The place to which the young folks brought their guests was 
found to be one of the most delightful kind. The old fort 
stretched its venerable arms in a great circle of a mile in length 
around a broad terrace, smooth. as a house-floor, covered with 
one of Nature’s softest and most beautiful carpets of green 
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Venerable oaks and other forest trees spread their broad branches 
above, welcoming all to their refreshing shade. 

Stragglers continued to come in until about one o’clock, 
when the band struck up the dinner call, and there was a general 
rush to the provision stands. The baskets and lemonade tubs 
stood the drafts like a solvent bank, until the last hungry urchin 
was satisfied. 

The amusements consisted of walking on the embankment 
or running down its steep sides, pitching quoits, fox and geese, 
going it blind, and kissing the girls. This last we would say, 
however, by way of explanation, so far as we could see (what 
took place in the more private walks, and for which nobody was 
responsible, we cannot say), was confined to the more juvenile 
classes, not yet instructed in the higher proprieties of life. 

But everything comes to an end but circles, and picnics, alas, 
continue only for a day. The shadows of the old oaks had 
lengthened before the descending sun, when the bugle of the 
musician — an old hand-bell brought along: for the purpose — 
sounded the home-call. Weary of limb but light of heart, the 
little folks escorted their teachers and parents back to the cars, 
and returned them safely to their homes; and if there is any 
meaning in rosy cheeks, and laughing eyes, and bounding steps, 
all said, “Hurrah for picnics forever!” 


(From Whippoorwill for September, 1866.) 
THE ATLANTIC CABLE, 


Since our last issue, the Atlantic Cable has been successfully 
laid, and it may be considered the most wonderful piece of 
workmanship ever accomplished by man. 

The arrival of the “Great Eastern” at Heart’s Content, New- 
foundland, was hailed with joy. The following dispatch was re- 
ceived by the President: 

HeEArt’s ConTENT, July 27. 
His Excellency, President Johnson, Washington, D. C.: 

Sir: — The laying of the Atlantic Cable was successfully completed 
this morning. I hope that it will prove a blessing to Englana and the 
United States; and increase the intercourse between our own country 
and the Eastern Hemisphere. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Cyrus W. Frievp. 


Vol. XXIX — 9. 
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The distance run by the “Great Eastern,” while paying out 
the cable, was over a hundred miles a day, and she was fourteen 
days out. The total length of the cable is one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-six miles. 

A message of seventy-seven words was sent by the President 
to Queen Victoria, and was read by her FIFTEEN MINUTES 
after leaving this country. Think of the President of the United 
States, conversing with the Queen of England, across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Now instead of the European news being ten or twelve 
days in coming from Liverpool, it is flashed across the ocean 
with the speed of lightning. 

Surely this is a fast age. 


CLEANLINEsS. — The Board of Health and the City Council 
have both been at work, and the result is, that, aided by frequent 
deluging showers, our streets and alleys are well cleansed and 
nuisances generally abated. No case of cholera has yet been re- 
ported to have occurred in our city, and the sanitary measures 
employed in the past being continued, we hope to record the fact 
that our citizens escaped this fearful pestilence. 


(From Whippoorwill for October, 1866.) 


THE GREAT FLoop.—September will long be remembered as 
the month of one of the greatest freshets ever known at this 
season of the year. The Scioto broke over the levees, and the 
bottom land west of the city was like a great lake. Fences were 
swept away, hogs and sheep drowned, and crops destroyed. The 
damage along the river is immense. Large crowds were attracted 
to the bridge on the National Road, watching with wondering 
eyes the moving mass of waters, freighted with the strange 
products they had snatched from the farm lands over which they 
flowed. 


ELEecTion.—Tuesday, the 9th of this month, is the annual 
election of this State. Candidates are anxious, stump speakers 
are busy, and editors are putting in their best licks. All are ex- 
tremely anxious to save the country. We sincerely hope they 
will succeed. 
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OUR PAPER. 

One number more will complete the 
first year of the Warrroorwitt. We have 
no fault to find with our patrons, and no 
complaints on account of the support ex- 
tended to us. -In pecuniary support, good 
wishes, and kind, fraternal feeling, we 
have had even more than we expected. 
The work has been pleasant to us, and we 
have, we believe, fulfilled all that we 
promised. 

With these prefatory remarks, we are 
sorry to announce that our next number 
will be the last. Our reason for this is: 
We are boys, and under tutors and gov- 
ernors. We are in the midst of our school- 
boy days, and our studies must not be 
neglected. We can not give the amount 
of time to the paper that it demands, and 
give proper attention to our recitations 
at school. For this reason mainly, we are 
compelled to lay our Warrroorwitt aside- 
A good education is of first importance to 
usefulness and success in life. We will 
first attend to that, and then we may be 
prepared to bring out our WarrPoorwILL 
enlarge¢ and improved, to fly higher and 





Emitius O. RANDALL 
When in High School, 


The above half-tone por- 
trait is from a photograph 
taken by M. M. Griswold, 
18 East Broad Street, Co- 
lumbus, O. It represents 
Mr. Randall as he appeared 
when he was one of the 
joint editors of Whip-poor- 
will. This paper was pub- 
lished through the entire 
year of 1866. Mr. Randall 
completed his — sixteenth 
vear October 28, 1866. 
This explains apparent 
slight discrepancies in 
statements of his age at the 
‘ime of his early newspaper 
venture, given sometimes as 





sing more sweetly. 





fifteen and sometimes as 


- sixteen years. 


A Goop Tarxa.—In one of our neigh- 
boring towns, the children have formed 


Fac-simile of editorial column. 
(131) 
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(From Whippoorwill for November, 1866.) 
OUR PAPER. 


Y. M. C. A. — The young men of Columbus have now com- 
pleted their organization— “The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation.” Their rooms, on the corner of High and Broad 
streets, are nicely fitted up. Regular meetings are held the sec- 
ond and fourth Monday evening in each month. It is designed, 
as soon as funds can. be raised, to have a library for the use of 
the members. 

A Debating Society is now organized in connection with the 
Association. These debates are held every Thursday evening, 
and the meetings are all open to the public. As the design of the 
society is to benefit the young, we hope the institution will be a 
prosperous and useful one. All the young men of the city should 
avail themselves of its privileges. 


(From Whippoorwill for December, 1866.) 
FAREWELL. 


This is the last number of the WHrIPpoorwILt for the pres- 
ent, and hereafter his monthly visits will be suspended. Our 
reasons for suspending the publication were given in our last, 
and we hope they were satisfactory. 

We have endeavored to make his monthly songs interest- 
ing to our readers, and hope we have succeeded. In his small 
way, we trust he has done some good. 

We have met with much better patronage than we anticipated. 
We began as an experiment, to see if such a paper could be sus- 
tained. We were agreeably disappointed, and feel grateful to our 
friends for the kindness and generosity they have shown us. 

The past year has been an exceedingly pleasant one to us, 
and we regret that we must part with our bird, even temporarily. 
We hope all faults will be overlooked, remembering that we are 
but boys and have not had the experience of older persons. 

And now as our WHIpPOORWILL bids you farewell and re- 
tires from public life, we hope he has the good wishes of all, and 
will always have a pleasant place in your memory. Should he 
ever appear before the public again, as we hope he will, may he 
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receive the same welcome that thus far has been given to him 
We hope by attention to our studies to prepare ourselves to make 


aiese [yeys sy usyM aseuorjed jo AyomM daiow [Ys psiq sno 
appear. : 


WHAT I SAW SOUTH. 
[By E. O. Randall.] 
.'998[ ‘3sn3ny pue Ajnf ‘aunf Jo} [[IMsooddiyjM, wo1,7) 

In May, a year ago, I accompanied my father, who was go- 
ing to labor for the Christian Commission, on a trip to the camps 
of the Union Armies about Washington and Alexandria. 

From: home we went directly to Washington. We spent 
the first day in the hospitals, and then the director of the Com- 
mission sent us to Alexandria, Va. From here we went about 
four miles southwest to Camp Convalescent, the largest one in 
that vicinity. Here were long rows of barracks, and thousands 
of sick soldiers; while in the country around the victorious 
armies were encamping as they came up from the south. The 
country was very hilly and the soldiers were scattered about on 
the hills, each division or corps by themselves. 

Here were congregated regiments and divisions from Grant’s 
and Sherman’s armies, and legions of Sheridan’s Cavalry fresh 
from the battle fields of the Shenandoah Valley. It was esti- 
mated that at least 250,000 soldiers: were encamped upon these 
hills. It was a grand sight and one I never shall forget, to look 
off from one of these. elevations and see the sides of the green 
hills covered with white tents, stretching away for miles in every 
direction, and view the men in blue uniform with bright guns 
and bayonets, going through their drill. 

The summits of the highest hills were crowned with forts, 
which added much to the warlike scene. 

The soldiers who had just returned from the campaigns of 
the south were very destitute, many of them were without coats 
or hats, many without shoes, stockings or blankets, and a great 
many without shirts or change of raiment of any kind. Many 
of Sherman’s men who came into camp while we were there, were 
like the man that married the maid in “The House that Jack 
Built”, all tattered and torn, and some of Grant’s men said they ; 
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had marched from Richmond and even fought battles barefoot 
and coatless. But some told harder stories than this, saying that 
what few clothes they had, if left on the ground, without being 
tied to the tent poles, would CRAWL off. 

The soldiers had lived in camp so long that their habits of 
neatness had turned up minus. Instead of their beef coming 
from a clean cellar, it was hauled in a dirty wagon and thrown 
into tents on the dirty ground, and there left till ready to cook. 
Then they would wipe it off with their dirty blankets, which did 
not improve it much; then broiling it 6ver their camp-fires, they 
would eat it as heartily as though cooked in one of Stewart’s 
latest improved stoves by a master cook. 

Here the Christian Commission had erected a chapel, in 
which the soldiers held meetings. They also had a reading and 
writing room. 

I have said the soldiers were very destitute, and the Govern- 
ment was not prepared to supply so large a number immediately. 
The Sanitary and Christian Commission, as far as possible, sup- 
plied them, but, of course, among so many men, they had to make 
a little go a good ways, but still they did a great deal for the 
comfort of our brave defenders. 

Our business was, in part, to distribute these goods. We 
would take a haversack, fill it with tracts, sewing-bags, needles, 
thread, stockings, combs, pencils, pens, writing-paper, envelopes, 
handkerchiefs, and such little trinkets as would be useful. This 
we strapped across our shoulders, and then took our arms full of 
newspapers and pamphlets. After loading ourselves in this style, 
we started out and visited some particular division or brigade, 
distributing the things to the soldiers — giving one needles and 
thread, another paper and .pens, to another a comb, etc., as they 
most needed, and throwing the papers into the tents which were 
greedily received by the inmates. In this manner we would go 
through the camps until our supply was exhausted. We would 
then return, and after resting, take another load and go out 
again — making two or three trips a day. If any wanted cloth- 
ing they came to the rooms after it, as it would be too heavy for 


us to carry. 
We would frequently give them food, and sometimes I would 
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take a large pan full of pickles out to them, and it would not be 
long before I would have a large crowd around me, and I am 
sorry to say they were not. very polite on such occasions, but 
went in more after the grab and scramble style, — sometimes 
completely upsetting the-pan on.the ground; but that didn’t -hurt 
the pickles any, for then there would be a general rush and 
snatch, and down their throats the pickles would go, dirt and all. 
But you cannot imagine how grateful they were for these things, 
frequently offering me their hard-tack in return, which I gener- 
ally declined, as I hadn’t any teeth to spare. 

_ While we were here, we visited Gen. Meade’s headquarters, 
and made him an evening call. He kindly received us. and intro- 
duced us to Generals Barlow and Webb. We also visited the 
home of the late rebel Gen..R. E. Lee. It is a beautiful place, 
situated on Arlington Heights, on the high bank of the Potomac 
riyer, and from the portico of the house is a fine view of Wash- 
ington City. The garden was encoinpassed by a-row of graves. 
of Union officers ; and near the house was a cemetery where near 
THREE THOUSAND of our soldiers are buried. The prop- 
erty had been confiscated by our Government and was used by 
the officers of the army. 

After remaining here and working among the soldiers for 
about two weeks, we returned to Washington, where we stopped 
two or three days to see the sights of the city, and where we 
also saw the Grand Review, which is beyond my capacity to 
describe. The two armies —Grant’s and Sherman’s, including 
Sheridan’s cavalry — were each six hours in passing the Review 
stand. It was, indeed, a grand sight to see the great Generals, 
followed by their brave soldiers, marching through the streets, 
cheered by the thousands of people that had gathered from all 
parts of the Union. 

In the next number our readers may find an account of our 
trip to Richmond and Petersburg. 


Leaving Washington, we went by railroad to Baltimore. At 
5 o'clock P. M. we left the wharf on board the steamer Adelaide. 
The water was still; the moon shone brightly, and we had a 
pleasant ride down the Chesapeake Bay. 
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At 9 o’clock the next morning we arrived at Fortress Mon- 
roe, and a formidable looking place it is. As we were not allowed 
to enter the fort, we contented ourselves by looking at the mas- 
sive stone wall that surrounds it. The fort was now more impor- 
tant than ever, as the ex-president J. C. Davis was making it his 
home. Here we changed boats, and at 10 A. M. we embarked 
on a smaller steamer for a ride up the James river. Shortly 
after leaving Fortress Monroe we passed Hampton Roads, where 
the famous naval fight between the Merrimac and the Monitor 
took place; and projecting above the water, as though it were a 
monument of remembrance for that event, was the top of the 
mast of the Cumberland which was sunk during the battle. 

About noon we arrived at City Point which was Gen. Grant’s 
headquarters during the siege of Richmond. As it was only 
about six weeks after the capture of Richmond, the appearance 
of things had but little changed. From City Point to Richmond 
the trip was full of interest. At several different points the rebels 
had sunk old boats, and all sorts of things, to prevent the Union 
boats from ascending the river. O'f these obstructions enough had 
been removed to allow a safe passage through. We frequently 
saw little red sticks projecting out of the water, and noticed that 
our boat always kept a respectable distance from them, and on in- 
quiring what they were, we were told that they marked the places 
where torpedoes were concealed below the water, and which had 
not yet been removed. We passed the famous Dutch Gap Canal 
built by Gen. Butler, but it was not deep enough to permit large 
boats to go through. We also passed several sunken boats, por- 
tions of which were visible above water. These boats had be- 
longed to the rebel navy, but were now “played out”. One of 
them, whose strong iron side lay above the water, attracted more 
attention than the rest. This was the Rebel Ram Virginia, said 
to be one of their finest gunboats. 

At 5 o'clock P. M. we landed at Richmond, and hiring an old 
negro to “tote” our baggage, we made our way to the Powhatan 
Hotel. 

After refreshing ourselves with supper, we took a walk to the 
burnt district, which included about one-third of the city. A 
desolate looking place it was; nothing remained but old, half- 
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fallen, brick walls. We could look the length of a street and see 
nothing but black, half demolished, walls, heaps of ruins, some 
of which were still smoking. 

The next day we visited the Capitol building. It stands in 
the center of a small, finely shaded park. It is an old brown, 
brick building, with high stone steps, and large doors on each 
side. From one side, we had a fine view of the James River and 
Belle Island. We went into the Senate Chamber and Legislative 
Hall, where the Rebel Congress met, and passed their laws. 

The Senate Chamber is quite large, has a gallery on one side, 
but was very poorly furnished. The desks were not much bet- 
ter than the benches of a country schoolhouse, and were covered 
with old faded velvet; the chairs were rickety and worn out; the 
curtains of the windows were old and ragged, but partly on ac- 
count of being torn to pieces by visitors who wished to take a 
piece home with them. Worse than all, the floor was carpeted 
with an old rag carpet, and a poor one at that. Here we were 
shown the chair in which Alexander Stephens sat while presiding 
over the Senate, and which Jeff Davis used when he came in to 
hear the debates and speeches. The Legislative Hall was no bet- 
ter, showing how awful “hard up” the Southern Confederacy 
was. We went up on the top of the building, from which we had 
a fine view of the city and surrounding country. 

We also visited the residence of the late President Davis. It 
is a large fine house, with high stone pillars in front, and mag- 
nificently furnished within—but I think his present home is more 
appropriate for him. It was now Gen. Halleck’s headquarters. 
We also visited Libby Prison, Castle Thunder, and Belle Island, 
where so many of our brave soldiers, after suffering what no pen 
can describe, actually died from exposure and starvation. 

After remaining in Richmond four or five days, seeing the 
sights of this now desolate and fallen city, we left for Petersburg. 
Along the railroad from Richmond to Petersburg was a continued 
line of earthworks made by the rebels to protect their capital, 
but these were now useless and unoccupied. After an hour’s ride 
we arrived at Petersburg, which you will remember was shelled 
by the Union army just before the capture of Richmond. A 
battered looking place it was — windows and doors knocked in, 
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chimneys knocked off ; roofs smashed in; holes as big as a wash 
tub made through the sides of the solid brick walls. {n many 
instances, shells had gone entirely through a house, and you can 
imagine they played smash inside. A shell had gone through the 
gasometer and blown up and destroyed the whole establishment. 

We asked a little darkey who was standing by, what they did 
for light after their gas factory was blown up; 

“O we’s had de light ob de shell’s fuses as da came flyin’ ober 
de tops ob de houses,” he rephed. 


Our last number left us in Petersburg, conversing with a little 
darkey. 

We asked another old negro, who kept a barber shop, if many 
folks were hurt during the shelling. 

“Not many. Da kept out ob de way right smart.” 

“Where did the people stay during the shelling ?” 

“De wimmin an’ chilern’ stayed out in de woods, de men 
folks da kept in de cella’s.” 

“Did you stay in the city ?” 

“O, yes, I was here all de time, an’ a mighty narrer ’scape I 
had, too. I woke up in de night an’ heerd de shells whizzin’ 
pass de winder’ an’ flyin’ ober de houses all round. Thinks I’d 
better be gwine out of dis are place; I jumped out of bed, waked 
up my ole moder, an’ we went down into de cella’ quick time. 
We hadn’t been dar not five minutes, afore a shell comed through 
de roof an’ struck de bed I’d just been sleepin’ in an’ blowed 
up de whole consarn an’ eber thing else in dat part ob de house 
sky hi’ up to de moon.” 

Cannon balls, pieces of shells, etc., lay scattered about in the 
streets and gutters, like so many stones, and the children used 
them for playthings. ‘ 

The next day we went out to the earthworks, where the bat- 
tle was fought. The earthworks were about a mile and a half 
from the city. They were made in the following manner: Two 
rows Of stakes were driven into the ground three or four feet 
apart and filled in with sand bags, barrels of sand, logs and all 
sorts of things. Behind this they dug a ditch four or five feet 
deep and ten or twelve feet wide, throwing up the dirt to cover 
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the parapet in front, which made it very strong, not penetrable 
even by shot or shell. Sometimes they used nothing but dirt in 
making the embankment. 

In these ditches they made underground huts or cabins, by 
digging down about three feet, and making a hole five or six 
feet square, then driving in timbers around the edge of the hole, 
slanting so as to meet over the middle of the hole; this was all 
covered over with dirt. In these mud huts the soldiers lived for 
nearly two years, and curious looking places they were. 

These intrenchments extended clear around the city, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. Every four or five miles a fort was made; 
in the same manner that the earthworks were, except that they 
were built on a much larger and stronger scale, which gave the 
intrenchments a more formidable appearance. 

In front of the Rebel earthworks, about a mile off, were the 
Union intrenchments. They were made like the ones just de- 
scribed. All of these were now deserted and useless. 

Although the battle was fought nearly six weeks before we 
- were there, yet the horrible effects of war still remained. 

Guns, bayonets, knapsacks, blankets, half-demolished cannon, 
shells, cannon balls, dead bodies,’ legs, arms and heads, lay scat- 
tered about, and the ground was perfectly covered with minie 
balls. 

Dead men all equipped, with their guns lying at their sides, 
lay just as they had fallen in the battle. Those that were buried, 
thrown into long ditches and covered up. Some were only half 
buried, leaving an arm, leg, foot, and sometimes a head sticking 
out, which was horrible to look at. 

Here we saw the remains of the rebel fort known as the 
mine, blown. up by Burnside, who dug a tunnel from the Union 
intrenchments to the rebel line under this fort, and blew the 
fort, men, cannon and all into the air, killing a great many. 

In a short time after coming on to the battle field, I had my 
pockets full of balls, and my arms full of rusty old guns and 
bayonets, but soon found that it would not be se easy to carry 
such a load of stuff home, and was obliged to leave all, but two 
or three bayonets, which I smuggled through the lines by putting 
them in my umbrella. 
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THE GRAND REVIEW. 


It was indeed a rare opportunity for a boy of fifteen to visit 
Washington and witness the grand review of the victorious 
Union armies in May, 1865. Some idea of what this implied 
may be gathered from a communication describing the event, 
written by Mr. Randall’s father, Rev. D. A. Randall, and pub- 
lished in a Cincinnati paper. As already stated the two were 
companions on this occasion and seated side by side opposite 
the reviewing stand distinctly saw the great leaders civil and 
military as well as the victorious troops of the long procession 
that marched by. Rev. Randall’s description is in part as follows: 


“Tuesday and Wednesday of this week were proud days for the 
American Republic. Never before in the history of the country has there 
been such an exhibition— seldom in the history of the world. It was 
worth a long pilgrimage to stand on Arlington Heights, and see the al- 
most endless columns of our victorious troops, as from their numerous 
encampments, by regiments, brigades, divisions and corps, they came down 
from the hills, emerged from the valleys, and tramped to the cadence of 
soul-inspiring music across the long bridge of the Potomac. Most of 
them had crossed that bridge on their way out to the battlefields of the 
South. Then they went with anxious hearts. A dark cloud hung over 
the land—the fate of the country seemed to hang in a vibrating scale, 
- and even bold hearts were anxious and trembled for the result. Now this 
great question had been settled. The enemies of our country had been 
discomfited, their armed legions beaten and scattered, their leaders cap- 
tive and in irons. The dark cloud had lifted upward; through its rent 
folds was streaming the sunlight of peace and prosperity, and over it 
hung the golden bow of hope. 

* * - 


“After a short pause there was a bustle in the crowd, and an eager 
straining of eyes. ‘There comes Sherman, there comes Sherman,’ and 
sure enough the hero who penetrated the shell of the hollow Confederacy, 
and marched his victorious army through its very centre stood before us. 
With firm and dignified step, amid the cheers of the multitude he ascended 
to the platform. ‘There,’ said my friend again, ‘that large, noble looking 
man is Major General Hancock, and that one with a thin, sunburnt face, 
and soft slouched hat is Major General Hunter.’ — Major General badges 
were thick as stars in a clear night. Soon I had a list of about twenty 
and got tired of keeping the account. : 

“Again there was a movement in the crowd. A carriage stopped be- 
fore the platform. There’s President Johnson, there is Secretary Stanton, 
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there is Postmaster Dennison — well I had seen him before and I thought 
he looked about as well as any of them,—and so on through a list too 
long to put on record. But one was yet missing, he of the triple star to 
whom all these lesser lights were to make obeisance — where was he? — 
Lieut. Gen. U. S. Grant had slipped in by a private way, and quietly 
seated, free and easy, and making himself social with all about him, 
seemed entirely unconscious that he was anything but a man, or that he 
was the great central attraction of the thousands upon thousands of eyes 
about him. 
THE MovinG CAVALCADE. 

“Tt is nine o’clock, the hour set for the grand procession to com- 
mence its movement. The victorious legions, where are they? — Again 
there is a movement far up the Avenue. The crowded mass swing to and 
fro, the sound of martial music reaches the ear, and tramp, tramp, tramp 
they come! Major General Meade, commander of the Army of the 
Potomac, leads the procession, followed by his staff. We had met him 
the day before, at his headquarters, on Arlington Heights. He is a fine 
specimen of general, affable and courteous, and every inch a man. 

“Then followed Sheridan’s cavalry, headed by Major General Mer- 
ritt, escorted by the 5th U. S. cavalry. Regiments, brigades, and divisions 
passed by. It seemed as though there was no end to the moving masses 
of horses and men. The third cavalry division appeared in the distance, 
Major General George A. Custar, leading the way some distance in ad- 
vance of his troops. As he neared the stand, sword in hand, ready to 
salute Lieut. Gen. Grant, some patriotic lady had presented him with a 
heavy floral wreath, which he had hung on his left arm. His fiery steed 
first became restive and then unmanageable. The General in his efforts 
to manage his horse and secure his boquet, dropped his sword, and away 
went horse and rider, Gilpin-like, at the full top of speed. — As he neared 
the stand off went his hat, his long, flowing, curly hair streamed out be- 
hind, and by the stand he bolted like a streak of light, to the great amuse- 
ment of some, and the trembling fear of others. As he passed the re- 
viewing stand he retained his self-possession sufficiently to make two 
pitches of his head towards his commanding officer and the President, in- 
tended for bows and in a moment was almost out of sight. At last he 
recovered command of his furious steed, and returned at decent pace, 
an orderly handed him his hat and sword. He resumed his position at 
the head of his command, and passed his commanding General with the 
usual salute to him, as calmly as though nothing had happened. After 
the cavalry came the great, 

ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 

“Division after division, and corps after corps they came. The sol- 
diers shouted as they saw the bronzed face of their old commander Grant; 
the populace shouted as the war-worn veterans, and tattered remnants of 
battle flags passed them.” 
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LAST EDITORIAL. 


The following from The Columbus Evening Dispatch of 
September 2, 1919, is believed to be the last editorial contribution 
from Mr. Randall to that paper. It may be considered his final 
word on a subject to which he had given much thought and on 
which he had frequently written: 


WHO WERE THE MOUND BUILDERS? 

The remarkable discoveries, recently unearthed by the ex- 
ploring department of the Ohio State Archaeological and Histor- 
ical Society, in the Hazlett mound, Licking county, revives the 
unsolved query, Who were the people that erected these myster- 
ious earthen structures? They must have been a populous and vig- 
orous race, for their forts, walled enclosures and isolated mounds, 
no less than half a century ago in Ohio, if placed in a single 
straight line would have reached from Cincinnati to Cleveland. 
With no mechanical means of assistance, these numerous artificial 
earthen and stone productions must have required the population, 
if sparse, a very long period of time for completion of the works, 
or a countless number of people must have simultaneously occu- 
pied the territory and engaged in the work. 

More than ever the problem arises, Who were they? It sur- 
passes the riddle of the Sphinx. The Mound Builders, so-called 
for want of a better name, had no written language and left no 
inscriptions, hieroglyphics, symbols or records of any kind save 
the earthen temples, graves, village sites and forts. The Ohio 
Mound Builders seem to have belonged to the neolithic or later 
stone age, giving evidence to some extent of representing the 
mesolithic period — the twilight zone between the two—a tran- 
sition age from pure stone articles to the most primitive use of 
metal, for while no iron implements are found, some beaten cop- 
per ornaments and utensils are discovered. 

Until a generation ago the general opinion of the archaeolo- 
gists was that these peculiar workmen were a distinct and sepa- 
rate race from the American Indian and that the skilful and in- 
genious architects of these earthen structures inhabited the coun- 
try previous to the red men, or at their coming, and perhaps were 
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“conquered and: driven out or exterminated by the latter. More 
recent, thorough and scientific investigations, conducted in part by 
the national and state governments, of the mounds and their con- 
tents, have led the archaeologists and ethnologists to revise their 
former theory and today they largely favor the theory that the 
Mound Builder was the ancestor or remote progenitor of the 
American Indian, the remoteness of the relationship, however, 
being undetermined. This progenitor theory is supported by the 
similarity of the artifacts, found in the prehistoric mounds, to the 
implements made by the historic Indian. The reply to this un- 
doubted resemblance is the fact that the first products of man’s 
primitive handiwork are much the same the world over. The 
peace and war stone implements exhumed by Schliemann from 
the ruins of Troy, cannot be distinguished, when placed side by 
side, from those found in the mounds of Ohio. 

The historic Indian, that is, the post Columbian aborigine, 
rarely built mounds, though they used those built by others for 
burial purposes ; intrusive burials, they are called, hence the com- 
mon name, “Indian Mound,” given these earthen sepulchres. 
There is no evidence that the Ohio Indian tribes retained any tra- 
ditions even, much less knowledge, of the origin or history of the 
mounds that could throw any light upon the obscurity of the sub- 
ject. 

If the Indian ancestral theory be correct, it must be admitted 
that the historic Indian, who was discovered by the invading 
European, must be a deteriorated and unworthy descendant of 
his distant forebear, who built the mounds. “A broad chasm is to 
be spanned before we can link the Mound Builders to the North 
American Indians,” says a leading scholar on the American races, 
“for the Indian, as we know him, never displayed an engineering 
or architectural talent, an artistic ingenuity or a trait of industry 
at all comparable to those characteristics so unquestionably the 
possession of the Mound Builders.” 

Speculation has run riot, and many volumes have been writ- 
‘ten, on the identity of the Mound Builder. Arguments have 
been advanced to the effect that he came from the lost tribes of 
Israel ; the Book of Mormon is largely founded*upon the narra- 
tive of the overseas transportation about 600 B. C., of two lines 
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of immigration to the western hemisphere, respectively from 
Palestine and Babylonia, the precursors of both the Mound Build- 
ers and the Indians in North America. Other authorities trace 
him back to the dawn of ancient history, in Japan, China and other 
oriental centers ; few regions of the earth escape the claim of being 
the cradle whence sprang the stock producing the Mound Build- 
ers ; so to speak, every race has aspired to the honor of being the 
forebear; ethnologists also attribute his ancestry to the Toltecs, 
whose children went north, up the Mississippi and the Ohio, and 
the Scioto, and as they passed built the-mounds ; on the contrary, 
scholars there are who maintain the Toltecs were the descendants 
of the Mound Builders, who originated in the north and traveling 
south became more skilled, as generations came on and produced 
the monumental structures of the high civilization of ancient 
Mexico ; again that he was the kin of the Aztecs, with reversible 
genealogical termini; and very late discoveries in Mexico sug- 
gest the origin in that country of a race finally developing into the 
Mound Builders. To put it irreverently, the Mound Builders, 
like Topsy, just grew up in North America without parentage. 
It is a case of when doctors disagree, who shall decide? Perhaps 
the best guess is that the Mound Builders and the American 
Indians are collateral descendants from a common, very remote 
origin ; certain it is that the two peoples, whoever they were, have 
a decidedly different culture and civilization, so far as modern 
knowledge goes. At present the Mound Builder’s identity as to 
whence he came, the length of his sojourn and the whither he 
went, all belong to the realm of the unknown, all of which adds 
to the romance and fascination of the subject. 
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LAST CONTRIBUTED ARTICLE. 


The following contribution was the last written by Mr. Ran- 
dall for publication. It appeared in the issues of The Ohio 
Newspaper for November and December, 1919: 


NEWSPAPERS READ BY THE OHIO PIONEERS. 


Maxwell’s Centinel of the Northwestern Territory, its Contemporaries 
and Immediate ‘Successors — Journals Now More 
Than a Century Old. 


BY EMILIUS 0. RANDALL, LL, D. 


Journalism led the van of literary culture in its advance 
into the Northwest Territory. It was in the little cluster of 
cabins, named, by Territorial Governor St. Clair, Cincinnati, a 
century and a quarter ago (1793), that the initial newspaper 
made its appearance under the title of Centinel of the North- 
western Territory. The proprietor and editor was one William 
Maxwell, an enterprising immigrant from New Jersey. It was 
a crude establishment, the entire outfit of which, a wooden 
Ramage hand press, like the one used by Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin in Philadelphia, type, cases, “furniture” and all could be 
moved in one load of a full grown wheelbarrow. 

The “outfit” was set up in a log cabin on the corner of 
Front and Sycamore Streets. Maxwell and his good wife 
Nancy did all the work. The buckskin ball was dipped in ink, 
then daubed on the type, paper was then spread on and the 
press lever, precisely like a hand cider press, was pulled and 
released and the printed paper removed. 

The paper was a folio, four pages, three columns to the 
page, in a small quarto form; the printed matter being eight and 
one-half inches in width, ten and one-fourth inches long. The 
issue of the first copy was dated Saturday, November 9, 1793, 
and bore under its title the commendable motto: “Open to all 
parties but influenced by none.” It was a weekly. It contained 
news from -London, England, dated July 15th—that is four 
months old — from New York, dated September 5th, two months 
old. This initial number also gave an account of an attack by 
Indians on a provision convoy, “a little time ago” between Fort 
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St. Clair and Fort Jefferson, and there was a public notice that 
$168 would be paid for “every scalp having the right ear append- 
ant for the first ten Indians who shall be killed within a specified 
time and territory.” A column was used to set forth the advan- 
tages of rapid travel by packet boats, which made the voyage 
“from Cincinnati to Pittsburg and return in four weeks.” There 
were anecdotes and poetry and contributors’ letters, one of which 
was the familiar protest against the excessive taxation in Cincin- 
nati. The “organ” which Maxwell controlled seems to have 
given him some prestige and “pull” for in 1796 he was appointed 
postmaster of the little settlement that was later to be the 
“Queen City” of the Ohio. That same year Maxwell sold the 
Centinel of the Northwestern Territory to Edmund Freeman, 
who changed the name to Freeman's Journal and published it 
as such till 1800 when he moved to Chillicothe, then the capital 
of the “Ohio Territory,” established July 4, 1800, and known 
officially as “the Eastern Division of the Territory of the United 
States Northwest of the Ohio River.” 


NESTOR OF OHIO NEWSPAPERS. 


In Chillicothe there had already been established, in 1796, a 
paper known as the Scioto Gazette. It was founded by Nathaniei 
Willis, grandfather of N. P. Willis, the famous poet. Nathaniei 
was born in Boston in 1755, and, says tradition, was an appren- 
tice in the printing office of Benjamin Franklin. He was a patriot 
as might have been expected and among the participants in the 
Boston Tea Party, and in that city published and edited, during 
the American Revolution the Independent Chronicle. At the 
close of the Revolution, Willis moved from Boston to Virginia 
and established, at Martinsburg, the Potomac Guardian. Latex, 
(1796) he transferred his journalistic enterprise to Chillicothe 
and founded the Scioto Gazette. This issue, as nearly as can 
now be ascertained, was intermittent for a time, but on April 25, 
1800, Willis began a new series with Vol. 1, No. 1, and this 
paper has gone on continually since that date, being therefore 
the oldest living paper in the west, and one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, of continuous publication in the United State. 

As above noted, Edmund Freeman moved the Freeman’s 
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Journal in 1800 from Cincinnati to Chillicothe, where a year 
later he died and Willis bought the plant and “good will” of the 
paper and incorporated it with the Scioto Gazette. 

The Scioto Gazette, today the nestor of Ohio journals, was 
the official organ of the Northwest Territory and later of the 
new State, after its admission into the Union, March 1, 1803. In 
its columns were published all official announcements, and the 
proceedings of the Territorial Assembly. The Gazette strongly 
supported the statehood movement, headed by what Governor 
St. Clair called the “Virginia junta of Ross County,” meaning 
such men as Thomas Worthington, Nathaniel Massie, and Edwin 
Tiffin of Ross County, and Charles Willing Byrd, territorial sec- 
retary, and William Henry Harrison,. territorial representative 
in Congress. 

The Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette was a weekly paper 
started May 28, 1799, in Cincinnati, which at that time had a 
population of eight hundred. The paper was continued until 
1809 when its name was changed to the Whig and under the 
latter title was published for some years. Contemporaneous 
with the Spy was the Hamilton Gazette, published as such until 
1823 when it was renamed the National Republican Ohio Political 
Register. One of the editors was Sol Smith, once an actor and 
theatre manager in St. Louis and elsewhere and the grandfather 
of the later popular comedian, Sol Smith Russell. 


PRINTED IN THE CAMPUS MARTIUS. 


The printing outfit for the Marietta Register and Virginia 
Herald was brought to that city by Wyllys Silliman and Elijah 
Backus. The paper was first issued from a primitive press in 
the Campus Martius stockade on December 18, 1801. Ten years 
after the first issue of the Marietta Register and Virginia Herald 
the paper began to change hands, for in that year (1810) it was 
sold to Caleb Emerson who then published the first issue of the 
American Spectator. In 1813, David Everett bought the paper, 
changing the name to the American Friend. Nineteen years 
later (1833) the title was again changed, this time to the Marietta 
Gazette. Ten years later (1842) Beman Gates merged it into 
the Intelligencer. The latter was purchased in 1862 by R. M. 
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Stimson, the scholar, litterateur and for some years State Li- 
brarian. He rechristened the paper the Register and it is now 
published as the Register-Leader, John Kaiser, one of the-trus- 
tees of the Ohio State University, being principal owner and 
editor. 

On December 9, 1804, the Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mer- 
cury was founded in that city by one John M. Browne, of mul- 
titudinous vocations, for he was preacher, editor, almanac pub- 
lisher, town recorder, bookseller and vendor of patent medicines. 
This paper survived for eleven years when it was combined with 
the Cincinnati Gazette, founded in 1806. .The name, Liberty 
Hall, was perpetuated in the weekly edition of the Gazette until 
the period of the Civil War. 

One of the most time honored newspapers of Ohio was the 
Western Star, established in Lebanon in March, 1807, and still 
being published under the original name. Its founder was John 
McLean, afterwards Justice of the United State Supreme Court. 
The paper was edited and managed by Nathaniel McLean, 
brother of. John. Its form and contents being typical of the 
inland journals of its day, it contained little or no editorial mat- 
ter and “no local intelligence whatever,” though it gave Euro- 
pean news, two months old, and New York and St. Louis items 
three weeks in age. 


FOLLOWED LINES OF SETTLEMENT. 


As Mr. S. S. Knabenshue, in his “Address on the Press of 
Ohio,” delivered at the Ohio Centennial (1903) — to which we 
are indebted for much data used in this article — points out, the 
early establishment of newspapers in Ohio, followed the lines of 
settlement, first on the Ohio River and then northward along the 
streams of the state’s interior, on which colonizations were made. 


Perhaps the first paper printed in a foreign tongue was Der 
Ohio Adler, the Ohio Eagle, first appearing, as near as can now 
be determined, in 1807, in Lancaster, Fairfield County, many of 
whose early settlers were German. The founder of this paper 
was Jacob Dietrich, an emigrant from the “Fatherland.” This 
paper passed into the hands of Edward Shaeffer about 1813, 
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when an English edition was begun called the Eagle, which is 
still continued. As near as can be ascertained the German edi- 
tion was perpetuated under separate auspices until “sometime in 
the thirties” when its title was changed to the Lancaster Volks- 
freund; in 1841 it changed hands and was removed to Colum- 
bus, again taking the name Adler. Two years later (1843) 
Jacob Reinhard and Frederick Feiser bought the property and 
changed its name to the Columbus Westbote. Under that name 
it was published by them and later by Leo Hirsch and his sons 
until shortly after the entry of the United States in the Great 
War in 1917. It then ceased to exist. 

The initial paper published in Zanesville was the Muskingum 
Messenger, started in 1809 by Ezekiel T. Cox, father of the bril- 
liant and nationally known Samuel Sullivan Cox, author, editor, 
congressman and foreign ambassador. In 1812 the title was 
changed to the Express and Advertiser and in 1823 it became 
the Ohio Republican. Various other changes took place till 1845 
when its name became the Courier and as such it was until 
recently published. 

The time honored burg of Worthington, still abiding in un- 
disturbed quietude, just north of Columbus, was the birthplace 
in 1811, of the Western Intelligencer, the first newspaper of Cen- 
tral Ohio. Its protagonist, also the founder of the village, was 
Col. James Kilbourne, of New England Revolutionary stock. 
Sometime in 1813 the organ was removed to Columbus, then 
recently established as the capital of the state. Its name was 
changed to the Western Intelligencer. and Columbus Gazette. 
It then ran the gauntlet of several proprietors until 1837, when 
John M. Gallagher secured possession and consolidated it with 
his paper, The Ohio Political Register. The combination was 
entitled the Olio State Journal and Register. Not long after 
the latter half of the name was dropped and the paper was known 
till this day as The Ohio State Journal. It became a daily in 
1839. It has had a conspicuous career, having had upon its 
editorial staff a remarkable list of distinguished Ohioans: Wil- 
liam B. Thrall, Oren Follett, John Greiner, William Dean How- 
ells, William T. Coggshall, John James Piatt, James M. Comlyr, 
A. W. Francisco, Samuel J. Flickinger, Samuel G. McClure and, 
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ably sustaining the reputation of his predecessors, the present 
editor, Colonel E. S. Wilson. 


The present writer of this article speaks with no little “sup 
pressed emotion” concerning the Ohio State Journal, whose edi 
tors he has personally known during and since the Civil Wa1 
_ but more especially because the Columbus Gazette as a separate 
weekly was continued from 1839 to 1883. In-the latter year it 
was purchased by the writer and continued as the Saturday Ga 
zette. Its function was to administer to the higher literary tastes 
and demands of the Columbus community. As its initial numbe: 
under the new and ambitious management advised, “No effort 
was to be spared to make it the brightest, best and must popula: 
paper” of the Capital City. It was a daring and we do not 
deny a dazzling flight; we fulfilled the promise of the prospectus 
without regard to energy or expense for some six months. Then 
came the awakening from a rainbow dream. “Literature for 
literature’s sake” requires an “angel.” The angels are lovely 
but scarce; none came our way. We had tied our chariot to 4 
star, but like the aspiring boy Icarus, with the wax-attached 
wings, we swooped too near the sun and took a tumble into the 
Icarian sea, yes, almost literally for we disposed of our “bonus’ 
and subscription list to the publishers of a “dry” concern devoted 
to the interests of temperance; the new proprietors changed the 
name to one now lost to memory, moved the paper to Cleveland 
where the aqueous facilities were ample and there they “watered’ 
the stock to such a degree that the venerated collateral relic of 
the Western Intelligencer sank beneath the billows of oblivion 
Sic transit Gazette mundi. | 


The first newspaper in the Western Reserve district, the 
New Connecticut of Ohio, founded at Warren, Trumbull County. 
was the Trump. of Fame, edited by Thomas D. Webb. Its initial 
appearance was on June 16, 1812, the date of the declaration of 
war against England. It was an enterprising and patriotic paper. 
Each of its four pages was set in large type. The paper went 
through the usual changing of hands, and in 1816 was enlarged 
and the title made The Western Reserve Chronicle, which it 
retains to this day. 
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A MOST DISTINGUISHED EDITOR. 


Probably the most distinguished and brilliant journalist of 
the period in question was Charles Hammond. He was declared 
by Daniel Webster to be “the greatest genius who ever wielded 
the political pen.” It was a federal pen in the Ohio Federalist, 
started in St. Clairsville, Belmont County, in 1811, by Mr. Ham- 
mond and continued till 1818, when the Federalist became the 
Belmont Chronicle. Mr. Hammond was also instrumental in the 
establishment, in 1806, of the Cincinnati Gazette, which, under his 
editorial management, acquired a wide circulation and reputation. 
It was originally a weekly and finally became an influential party 
organ. The Gazette many years ago was merged with the Cim- 
cinnati Commercial, later known as the Commercial-Tribune. 
Mr. Hammond, from 1813 to 1822, was a member of the Ohio 
Legislature, and a potent agent in state affairs. In 1821 he was 
appointed the first reporter of the Ohio Supreme Court, which 
office he filled till his death in 1840, in Cincinnati, to which city 
he had moved in 1822. 

The St. Clairsville Gazette dates its beginning in 1812 though 
until 1825 it did not adopt that title. 

On June 22, 1814, the Hamilton Intelligencer was first 
issued in that city. There were frequent changes of ownership, 
which is true of nearly all early Ohio papers, but the Butler 
County Democrat of today is its lineal successor. 

John Saxton, whose granddaughter was. the wife of Pres- 
ident McKinley, established in 1815, the Ohio Repository, of 
Canton. A notable fact regarding Mr. Saxton’s editorials was 
that, from 1815 to 1871, the year of his death, he composed his 
editorials and put them in type by hand, instead of writing them 
and handing them to another compositor, long since the universal 
custom. Upon the death of Mr. Saxton, his son, Thomas W. 
Saxton, succeeded him in the management of the paper, and so 
continued until his death in 1885. He established the daily edi- 
tion in 1878. This paper was the administration mouthpiece of 
Mr. McKinley in his presidential campaigns of 1896 and 1900, 
and came into national prominence thereby. 

The present Union Herald, of Circleville, was first estab- 
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lished in August, 1817, by James Foster, a bookbinder, under the 
name of The Olive Branch. Several changes in name were ef- 
fected, and at the time of the Civi] War it became the Circleville 
Union © It is now called the Union Herald. 

Messrs. Hughes and Drake, ministers of the Gospel, in 1818, 
inaugurated the Delaware Gazette, which has borne that title ever 
since. In 1834 Abram Thompson acquired an interest in the 
paper and continued the editorial control for sixty-two years, 
excepting during the period 1869-71 when Captain Alfred E. 
Lee acted as editor. The latter, a talented and facile writer, 
became private secretary to Governor R. B. Hayes, and later, 
when the governor was elevated to the presidency, was appointed . 
Consul General to Germany. 


GOVERNOR COX’S SPRINGFIELD NEWS. 


The Springfield Republican, whose daily edition was called 
the Press-Republican, dates from 1817, when The Farmer was 
started —the first paper in that city and county. After many 
changes of name and proprietors, it was entitled The Republic 
in 1849. It is now known as the Springfield News, owned by 
James M. Cox. He is also proprietor of the Dayton News. 
Both of these papers he has raised to the front rank of success 
and inf-ience. Indeed, the Governor has displayed the same 
energetic talent as a journalist that he has as an eminent exec- 
utive of the state, which has three times elected him to its high- 
est office. 

The Cleveland Leader claims to date from 1818, assuming 
that the Gazette and Commercial Register, then founded, was the 
predecessor of the Herald, whose first issue was in October, 1819, 
just one century ago. The Leader became a daily in 1837.. Two 
years ago, under the ownership of Dan Hanna, it was combined 
with the News as a Sunday morning paper, the News remaining 
an evening paper. 

The same year, 1818, witnessed the birth of the Hillsboro 
Gazette, when the only other newspapers in Southern Ohio were 
those at Cincinnati and Chillicothe. The Hillsboro Gazette, typ- 
ical inland county paper, in force and stability, still bears its 
original name. Also in the same year (1818) came the initial 
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appearance of the Gallia County Gazette, which since that date 
has been in continuous circulation, though from 1835, it has been 
known as the Gallipolis Journal. Likewise in 1818, there ap- 
peared at Cadiz, the first journal in Harrison County. It had 
several names and many proprietors successively till 1840, when 
it assumed the title of the Republican, which it still bears. The 
Mansfield Shield, recently suspended, was the pioneer. paper of 
Richland County, claiming to be the lineal descendant of the 
Olive Branch, founded in 1818, a prolific year for the nativity 
of newspaper ventures; they were all lusty babies and grew to 
vigorous manhood and with the exception noted, are now enjoy- 
ing successful and venerable age. The year 1819, which com- 
pletes the time of our limitation for century-old newspapers, 
marked the output of the New Philadelphia Advocate Tribune. 

It is thus seen Ohio was fertile soil for the planting and 
growth of that “lever of public opinion” known as the newspaper. 
In 1813 the whole number of newspapers in the United States 
was 159; of these 14 were published in Ohio. In 1810, just a 
century ago, there were 40 newspapers issued in Ohio, repre- 
senting almost as many small and young, but enterprising and 
news-reading towns. Ohio was still a forest state, with a large 
Indian population and the prevalence of pioneer conditions. In 
1824 there were 500 newspapers in the United. States, 50, one- 
tenth, of which were being published in Ohio, evidencing the 
rapid social and intellectual progress made in its early years by 
the people of the first state carved out of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. 

The Marquis de Lafayette, on his visit to this country in 
1825, was received by Governor Morrow and staff, at Cincinnati, 
in the presence of thousands of people. The welcome songs of 
hundreds of school children and the evidences of cultured society 
on a site which at the time of his’services in the American Revo- 
lution was a wildnerness of waste, inhabited solely by savages 
and wild beasts, so impressed Lafayette that he exclaimed, “Ohio 
is the eighth wonder of the world.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENT. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ROYALTY. 

Elsewhere in this issue reference has been made to an ad- 
dress delivered by our late Secretary, Emilius Oviatt Randall, 
before the Kit-Kat club, entitled “Recollections of Royalty”. 
This address will long be remembered by those who heard it as. 
one of the most interesting and entertaining every delivered be- 
fore a Columbus gathering. It was published in the April num- 
ber of the Kit-Kat for 1918. The reader who peruses one or two 
of its pages will not lay it aside until he has read it through. 
Excellent as it is in printed form, it lacks, of course, something 
of the charm of Mr. Randall’s personality and his inimitable 
presentation. On the evening of its delivery he was at his best. 
A year or more previous to this date he had been in failing 
health and some of his close friends feared that he would not 
regain his former strength and be able to actively participate in 
the numerous societies to which he belonged. On the evening 
that he presented his “Recollections of Royalty”, however, he 
brought to his assembled friends of the Kit-Kat Club and numer- 
ous guests not only the rich treat and rare humor of his paper 
but joy at beholding him again at his best and apparently re- 
stored to health and vigor. 

Mr. Randall in company with his father visited the Paris 
Exposition of 1867. In speaking of this he said: 


“The international expositions ‘of later years have surpassed it in. 
size, but none of them have been so artfully organized, so admirably pro- 
portioned in its several parts, so perfectly adjusted to facilitate the display 
of the character and culture of each country. All eyes were turned 
toward France, all roads led to Paris; it outrivalled the ‘Field of the 
Cloth of Gold’; never before nor since, such a concourse of distinguished 
guests; within three months, the Emperor Napoleon and Empress. 
Eugenie entertained three Emperors, eight Kings, one Sultan, one Shah,,. 
one Viceroy, five Queens, twenty-four Princes, seven Princesses, nine- 
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Grand Dukes, two Grand Duchesses, two Arch-Dukes, five Dukes, two 
Duchesses, and last but not least one member of the Kit-Kat Club. It is 
said a ‘cat may look at a king;’ certainly a Kit-Katter is no less privileged 
and your writer begs to submit his report as your special correspondent 
on the spot.” 


This introduction he followed with a glowing account. 
“This comment,” he tells us reveals that he “was then in this 
susceptible period of youth—the threshold of seventeen—embryo 
beau Brummel interval between the callow chrysalis and the full- 
fledged male butterfly.” In his diary, which he carefully kept, 
he had written, “Here I notice the little boys are gentlemen, and 
many of them — not near as tall as I — wear stovepipe or plug 
hats and carry. little canes.” Then follow his impressions of the 
‘ distinguished rulers and scions of royalty, all of whom he saw, 
with scintillating comment on their later careers and the relega- 
tion of many of them to humble uncrowned and untitled estate, 
which he humorously describes as the “International Society of 
Royal Hoboes.” As a sample of the speaker’s descriptive powers 
we here quote his impressions of Napoleon Third and his beauti- 
ful Empress, as he had seen them a little over half a century 
before: 


“Our introduction to the observed of all observers was happily 
staged. It was a gala occasion as, floating in the ceaseless tide of sight- 
seers on the Champs Elysees, one merry afternoon, soon after our arrival, 
the bands suddenly ceased their brazen blare; the hum of the multitudin- 
ous voices. was hushed as there rang out the shrill notes of a silver- 
tongued trumpet; a tumultuous rush to the street curb; a moment of 
breathless silence; a squadron of mounted soldiery; six milk-white horses 
in glittering harness, bestridden by red-coated, white breeched postillions; 
a low open barouche, in the rear seat of which smiling and graciously 
bowing, were the Third Napoleon and his beautiful Empress Eugenie; 
they were attired in street custom. he in the conventional black frock 
coat and tile silk hat, shé in plain, walking dress, a small turban shaped 
hat, which gave almost full view of her dark auburn hair, a ringlet of 
whicn, .‘strusively large it seemed to me, like a golden rope hung down 
upon her shoulder; her features were surpassingly attractive, not only for 
their physical beauty but for the sweet, charming expression indicative 
of her disposition and gracious manner which so won the adoratidn of 
her people and the immediate favor of all beholders. The Emperor, as 
I noted him from this and many other opportunities of observation, was 
short and stocky, rather Roman necked, large headed and heavy featured; 
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his countenance betokened a sensual. rather than an intellectual quality of 
character; he had not inherited the Napoleon cast of face; he was Beau- 
harnais, not Bonaparte; the forehead was broad, the nose prominent, 
suggesting a certain German type; the eyes small, grayish-blue in color, 
rather expressionless; as one biographer said, ‘if they were windows of 
his soul, their blinds were constantly drawn;’ his hair was iron-gray; 
his natural ‘make-up’ was given a distinguished air by the famous im- 
perial goatee and the spreading, heavy, mustachios, each curled to a sharp 
point and stiffly waxed. He bore an expression of extreme placidity, al- 
most of sadness, an absent-minded look as if harboring some serious 
thought that dominated his environment; pallid and apparently care- 
worn, he was the living embodiment of Shakespeare’s lines, ‘All sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought.’ Doubtless his prophetic soul uncon- 
sciously glimpsed the gory aftermath, lurking just beyond the glory of 
the present halcyon days.” 


One is tempted to quote at greater length but no quotation 
can do justice to the address which deserves a wider circulation 
than it has been accorded in the literary magazine from which 
this extract is taken. 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Reference has been made in preceding pages to Mr. Ran- 
dall’s newspaper work. Following is a list of his writings, in- 
cluding books and his more important contributions to periodicals 
and other publications: 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO OHIO ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL QUARTERLY. 


CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


Blennerhassett. 1888. v. 1, p. 127-163. 

The Separatist Society of Zoar. An experiment in communism, from its 
commencement to its conclusion. 1900. v. 8, p. 1-105. 

Ohio in early history and during the Revolution. 1902. v. 10, p. 395-434. 

The Dunmore War. 1903. v. 11, p. 167-197. 

Clark’s Conquest of the Northwest.” 1903. v. 12, p. 67-94. 

*Pontiac’s Conspiracy. 1903. v. 12, p. 410-437. 

Ohio Day at the Louisiana Purchase Fxposition. 1905. v. 14, p. 101-120. 

Tecumseh, the Shawnee Chief. 1906. v. 15, p. 419-499. 





* This monograph was republished in Great Events by Famous His- 
torians, volume 13, pages 267 to 288. 
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Washington and Ohio. 1907, v. 16, p. 477-301, 

The Mound Builders and the Lost Tribes, The “Holy stones” of 
Newark. 1908. v. 17, p. 208-218. 

Tallmadge Township. 1908. v. 17, p. 275-306. 

Rutland — “The cradle of Ohio.” A little journey to the home of Rufus 
Putnam. 1909. v. 18, p. 54-78. ° 

David Zeisberger Centennial. November 20, 1908. 1909. v. 18, p. 157- 
181, 

Washington’s Ohio Lands. 1910. v. 19, p. 304-319. 

Brady’s Leap. 1911. v. 20, p. 457-465. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS AND WORKS SEPARATELY 
PUBLISHED. 


Bench and Bar of Ohio. A compendium of history and biography. 
Illustrated with steel plate and half tone engravings. By George 
Irving Reed editor; Emilius O. Randall and Charles Theodore 
Greve, associate editors. 1897. 2 v. 470 and 397 p. 

Syllabus of the leading principles of negotiable paper in Ohio. 76 p. 
1899. 

Dunmore’s War. 1902. 33 p. 

Ohio Centennial Celebration at Chillicothe, May 20-21, 1903. Edited by 
E. O. Randall. 1903, 730 p. 

Ohio in the American Revolution. (In Ohio Centennial Celebration, 
1903. p. 120-146.) ‘ 

The Mound Builder. (In Pearson and Harlor, Ohio History Sketches. 
1903. p. 1-11.) 

“Land Bill” Allen. (In The Hesperian Tree, 1908. p. 253-257.) 

Law Reporting and Indexing. 1904. 17 p. 

The Serpent Mound of Adams county, Ohio. 1905. 125 p. 

The Serpent Mound. (In The Ohio Illustrated Magazine, 1906. v. 1, p. 
530-542.) 

Washington in Ohio. (In The Ohio Illustrated Magazine, 1907. v. 2, 
p. 121-133.) 

The Cahokia Mound. (In The Ohio Illustrated Magazine, 1907. v. 3, 
p. 249-253.) 

The Masterpieces of the Ohio Mound Builders; the hilltop fortifications, 
including Fort Ancient. 1908. 120 p. 

Histofy of Ohio; the rise and progress of an American state, by E. O. 
Randall and Daniel -J. Ryan. 1912. 5 v. V.1 and 2 were written 
by Mr. Randall; v. 3 and-4 by Mr. Ryan; v. 5 by Mr. Randall and 
Mr. Ryan. 

Recollections of Royalty. (In the Kit-Kat, 1918. v. &,’p. 57-104.) 

Ohio Archaeological and Historical Publications. Edited by E. O. 
Randall. v. 4-28. 1894-1919. 
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WILSON L. GILL. 


Wilson Lindsley Gill younger by one year than Emilius O. 
Randall with whom he was associated in 1866 in the editorship 
of Whip-poor-will was born in Columbus, Ohio, September 12, 
1851. His biographer states that he was a member of the first 
kindergarten class in America, taught by Caroline Louise Frank- 
enberg who had been for a number of years an associate of 
Froebel. Mr. Gill was educated in the schools of Columbus, 
at Dartmouth College, Sheffield Scientific school and was gradu- 
ated from the Yale Law School in 1874. He pursued post grad- 
uate studies in social and political sciences at Yale. He was gen- 
eral manager of the Gill Car and Car Wheel Works of Columbus 
from 1874-1884 and was afterwards engaged in various mer- 
cantile and manufacturing enterprises. He was editor of Our 
Country, a patriotic magazine from 1895-1901. He was pro- 
jector and engineer of the tunnel under 42nd Street, New York, 
and East River. 


After the Spanish-American War he was general super- 
visor of moral and civic training in the Island of Cuba during 
the first American occupation, where he-introduced methods that 
had been previously applied in the New York City public schools. 
Later he was United States supervisor-at-large of Indian schools 
in the department of the Interior and was charged especially to 
organize every government Indian school as a democracy for 
moral and civic training. He was president of the American 
Patriotic League and prominently identified with other patriotic 
societies, and was awarded the Elliott Cresson Gold Medal, by 
the Franklin Institute, for originating the school republic method 
of moral and civic training. He was author of a number of 
books, including City Problems; Gill's System of Moral and 
Civic Training; The School Republic; The Boys’ and Girls’ Re- 
public; Civic Practices for Boys and Girls; A New Citizenship. 
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TRIBUTE OF THE CLARK COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The press, prominent citizens and organizations in editorials, 
in personal letters and formal resolutions gave expression to their 
appreciation of the character and service of Mr. Randall. The 
Historical Society of Clark County, Ohio, on March 3, 1920, 
recorded its tribute and adopted resolutions as follows: 


Occasionally in life we find a rare character, who, though anchored 
to the routine of daily tasks, still finds time for self-development; and 
on that account is able to perform advanced scientific and literary work 
for which but few are inclined, or are capable. Mr. E. O. Randall was 
such a character. The Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society 
was indeed fortunate when his inclinations toward the subjects of history 
and archeology led him to become the associate Secretary and Editor 
of the Society, November 10, 1894; having become a member in 1885, 
and a Trustee in 1893. 

Mr. Randall has left the imprint of his literary ability on all of 
the publications of the society in the last twenty-five years. Perhaps 
the greatest and most successful literary work of Mr. Randall was in 
the writing and publication, in connection with the Honorable Daniel J. 
Ryan, of a history of Ohio, in five large volumes, in which is shown 
his clear diction and his invincible descriptive and narrative style of 
composition. 

Mr. E. O. Randall was a speaker of marked ability and members 
of our Society will remeinber the several occasions on which we have 
had the pleasure of hearing him in Springfield. 

Be it resolved, That in the death of Mr. Randall our Society has 
lost an honored leader along the lines of our organization, and many of 
us a personal friend. : 

Resolved, That this Resolution be filed in the archives of the Society, 
and that a copy be sent to the State Archzological and Historical Society, 
for their files. 


A scrapbook carefully kept by Rev. D. A. Randall contains 
much interesting information and is made up almost entirely 
from his own contributions to various papers covering dates 
from 1853 to 1883. Notes accompanying these clippings, 
some of which were from Whip-poor-will, indicate that he 
contributed some of the material which appeared in that paper. 
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Rev. Randall wrote not only interesting prose but creditable 
verse. A few of the poems that appeared in Whip-poor-will were 
written by him. Brief accounts of travels in foreign lands by 
“Uncle Austin” were also from his pen. 


A vacancy existed in the secretaryship of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society after the death of Mr. 
Randall until March 16th, when C. B. Galbreath was elected to 
the position. The contributions that appear in this issue of the 
QUARTERLY were collected by him and, with the approval of the 
committee, arranged for publication. 











